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Christina Alberta’s Father. 


By H. G. WELLS. 1 vol.-4723. 

“+ Christina Alberta’s Father’ replaces 

him beyond dispute as the leading British 

novelist of his day.... Mr. Wells is re- 

vealed ‘again as the greatest observer of 
English life since Dickens.” 

Dasly Express. 

“Mr. Wells is throughout at his most 

bubbling pitch of humour.’’ 

The Times Literary Supplement. 

** As perfect a picture of the feminine 

of to-day as fiction has given us or is likely 


to give.” Evening News 
Runaway. By Fioyp DELL. 
I vol.-4724. 


“A vital study of the strongest of all 
human emotions, the love between a 
parent and a child, a fine book for which 
no praise would be too great.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


Cancelled Love. By Mrs. C. 


N. WILLIAMSON. 1 V.- 4725. 
A fresh and unconventional story of 
modern life, written with all Mrs. William- 
son’s sparkle, of a girl who suffers through 
love and intrigue, but, after many start- 
ling twists of fortune, at last finds hap- 
piness. 


The Aran Islands. By Joun 


M. SYNGE. 1 vol.-4726. 


We are held spellbound by the charm 
with which the great Irish dramatist ren- 
ders the beauty and dignity of primitive 
life in a wild Atlantic lan Š Fhe fight 
for existence against the elements is a 
drama in itself, causing high intellectual 
development to combine with medieval 
superstition. 


The Pearl Thief. By BERTA 


Ruck. 1 vol.-4727. 

The readers will be both amused and 
thrilled by ‘‘ The Pearl Thief,” in which 
the author finds plenty of scope for her 
brilliant me of life ın France and 
Switzerland. Captain Farquhar’s struggle 
between suspicion and love, in beingforced 
bycircumstances to believe the girl who 
attracts him to be a thief, forms the chief 
content of the book. 


The Land of Mist. By Sir 
ARTHUR Conan DOYLE. 1 vol.- 


4728. 


The distinguished author expounds his 
views on Spiritualism in his new novel. 
Many exciting experiences at séances are 
given and also a gruesome account of a — 
night spent in a haunted house. Characters 
well known to readers of ‘The Lost 
World” and“ The Poison Belt,” such as 
Mr. Malone, Lord Rotton and, ultimately, 
even Professor Challenger are converted 
to the author’s views on Spiritualism. 


The Door withSevenLocks. 


By Epcar WALLACE. 1 vol.- 
4729. 

The author’s name is, in itself, a guar- 
antee for exciting adventures, connected 
with the chase of criminals. Many more 
thrills than the title promises are expe- 
rienced before a fiend in human guise and 
his sinister accomplices are run to earth 
and their last victim set free. 


The Celestial City. By Baro- 
NESS Orczy. I vol.-4730. 


A Russian Princess is enticed back to 
Russia by Bolshevists and a gang of Brit- 
ish thieves, in order that they may gain 
possession of her hidden jewels, and, after 
exciting adventures and hairbreadth es- 
capes, a happy ending is achieved an 
English baronet, possessing some of the 
qualities of the celebrated ‘Scarlet 
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Pimpernel.” 
The Undying Fire. By 
H. G. WELLS. 1 vol.- 4731, 


The story of Job in a modern garb is 
treated with all this celebrated author’s 
skill and power. Mr. Huss, a progressive 
and successful head master, holds fast 
to his ideals in spite of a number of 
heavy trials. The afflicted man and his 
friends are ly contrasted, their ex- 
change of views being a delightful combat 
of ideas in Mr, Wells’s best style. 
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FAR END 


I 


SHE fell in love with the place at first sight. 

At the crook of the high way the gold yellow 
road branched off and went up the hill through 
Eastcote village to lose itself in a narrow path 
between green grass borders under trees. On either 
side, built of a grey and golden stone, the cottages 
stood back in low walled gardens brimming with 
bright flowers. They stood unevenly, turning to the 
roadway, now a dormered front, now a high-pitched 
gable end. 

In the June sunshine grass and trees showed 
brilliantly green against the gold yellow of the road 
and the house walls. 

At the top of the village, alone under the 
tall elm tree, was Far End. It looked south, stand- 
ing, like the cottages, behind a low wall. The house 
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had the golden walls and mouse grey stone roof of 
the cottages. It was only a larger cottage. Long, 
low, with mullioned windows, two on each side of 
the high jutting gable above the porch; over them, 
two flanked the balled peak of the gable. In the 
roof a row of four dormer windows with little slid- 
ing roofs. 

A grass plot was spread before the house with 
the elm tree in one corner; and a flagged path 
went all round it and from the gate to the front 
door. 

Tall spires of blue lupin and larkspur looked 
over the low wall; green hanging plants and crimson 
valerian grew between the stones. 

The grass plot turned the corner of the house, 
and there, under the high west end wall, a row of 
hollyhocks stood up, wine colour and rose on golden 
grey. At the back was a larger lawn with a pear 
tree set at every corner. Here the garden rose in a 
flight of terraces, each terrace a flat strip of grass 
backed by a long flower bed under a little yellow 
wall. Rows of blue delphiniums and anchusa, purple 
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and white canterbury bells, white and magenta phlox, 
roses yellow and pink and crimson, snapdragon, 
flame coloured and black red, stood up, tier above 
tier, blazing in the southern sunlight. Tall cone- 
shaped yew trees made an avenue, standing two and 
two at the bottom of each flight of steps. Round- 
headed lavender bushes grew between. 

From the top terrace of all a white gate led in- 
to a little orchard. 

At the east end a garage and outhouses stood 
in a yard, and behind the yard a long field went 
up the hill to a terraced tennis court at the 
top. 

The house looked down at her, waiting for 
her in its eternal peace. 

Hilda Courtney loved Far End. She loved 
the golden house and the grey roof, and the 
little grey and golden walls, holding back the 
flood of the bright flowers. She loved the ter- 
races and the orchard and the field. Far End 
was Christopher Vivart’s house where he and 


she would live forever when they were married. 
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This was the first time she had seen it, the first 
time. 

She went all round the garden, first, holding 
Christopher’s hand in an ecstasy. The flowers l 
led her on and on. 

She ran up the shallow terrace steps. At the 
orchard gate she turned. 

“Now let’s go into the house.” 

Cecily Vivart stood waiting for them at the 
open door. Cecily was Christopher’s sister who 
kept house for him. 

Cecily was young, twenty-two years to Chris- 
topher’s thirty and Hilda’s twenty-four. Her rose 
pink face was clear and rose-cool between the gol- 
den bosses of her hair. She wore a gown of white 
linen, clean and cool. She took Hilda’s hand and 
kissed her. And Hilda loved her as she loved the 
house and garden and as she had loved Christopher, $ 
at first sight. 

“You dear things. I saw you leaping up the 
terrace steps like two young goats. Isn’t it a lovely 
garden?” 
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“Heavenly,” said Hilda. 

And Cecily led the way out of the square, 
oak-panelled hall into a long, oak-panelled dining- 
room. 

An oak dresser set with blue and white china 
plates and copper lustre jugs; a wide-bowed stone 
chimney-piece opposite the windows, an oak chest 
by the door, a round gate-legged table in the 
middle and on it a bowl of crimson roses, 
making dull wine-coloured reflections in the polished 
oak. Faded blue and magenta rugs on the floor, 
dust coloured curtains by the small square lattices 
of the windows. Two portraits, one on each 
side of the chimney-piece: a gentle, beautiful 
lady, fair, like Cecily, and a soldier with red 
coat and crimson sash and medals, handsome and 
dark, like Christopher. Christopher’s dead father 
and mother. 

Hilda loved the room. 

Cecily gave them tea there, and after tea they 
went into the drawing-room that filled the whole 
width of the house, with two mullioned windows 
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at each end, two looking south over the village 
road, and two looking north on to the terraces. 
The room was full of light, light on the elder-flower 
white painted panelling; light on the brown 
gold of polished tables and cabinets; light on 
the chintz curtains and covers, a chintz with a gay 
pattern of red roses and dahlias and powder blue 
parrots. 

Then upstairs to the book-lined study and the 
bedrooms, and first the room that would be Hilda’s 
and Christopher’s, white panelled like the drawing- 
room, the two wooden railed beds waiting, the old 
beautiful mahogany furniture, the chintz curtains— 
rosebuds on a whitish ground—waiting, the slender 
oval looking-glass waiting for Hilda’s face to show 
in it. 

Hilda went to the looking-glass. She thought: 
“How funny! This is Christopher’s looking-glass, 
and some day I shall stand before it brushing 


my hair. 
Hilda’s hair was bobbed. It lay in little dark 
slender rings on her honey-white forehead, and 
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bunched out into thicker curls above the nape 
of her honey-white neck. Under her black eye- 
brows her eyes were large, and so dark that 
the pupils hardly showed in them, they were 
washed in crystal as if live water shone over 
them. Her little white, mischievous nose was 
a shade, a thought broader at the tip than it 
should have been, but the curves of her mouth 
were perfect, fine-turned like the edges of a 
rose-leaf, pure and sweet as a child’s, clear red 
on honey-white. Her body was all long adolescent 
lines and slender vanishing curves, supple and 
strong. 

Christopher’s image showed beside hers in the 
glass. 

He had the closed face of a thinker, thinking 
secret thoughts; a face clean-shaven, sallow brown, 
bistred about the eyes and the roots of his dark hair, 
a face with the kind, dark eyes she loved, with a 
slender nose, so slightly aquiline that it was almost 


`- straight, the fine bow of the mouth pressing down 


on to the under lip, the chin rather long and falling 
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straight from the jaw, and square. The face of a 
man who will not readily give himself away. Only 
Christopher’s eyes, steady, slow, wide-open, saved his 
face from the fault of secrecy. 

Hilda loved Christopher’s face and his tall well- 
built body. 

“She’s admiring herself,” he said. 

“No, only trying to see what you see.” She 
smiled at his face in the glass. “Isn’t your chin a 
little long, darling?” 

“Much too long. A damned ugly chin.” 

“Tt isn’t if I don’t think it is. We are what we 
think each other, aren’t we?” 

“Then what you see is the most beautiful 
woman in the world. Cis is the next most beau- 
tiful.” 

Cecily laughed at them. 

“Don’t talk rot. Hilda’s beautiful, if she doesn’t 
mind my saying so, but I’m not. My chin is like 
yours, too long.” 

“Tt isn’t. It isn’t a bit like his.” 

“Ask Maurice,” said Christopher. 
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“By the way, I’ve told Morry to come and play 
tennis at five. You don’t mind?” 

“Rather not.” 

“You’re sure Hilda doesn’t, her first day?” 

“Of course I don’t. I want to see him. I’ve 
heard a lot about him from Kit.” 

“So you know how nice he is?” 

“I know how nice he is.” 

Then they went back into the drawing-room. 
All the windows of the house were open and a 
sweet warm wind went through it with a smell of 
roses on the wind. 

“What happy rooms,” Hilda said. “The house 
is as heavenly as the garden. It’s got all the things 
in it that I love best. It wouldn’t be possible to be 
anything but good here.” 

“Cecily zs good.” 

“And your father and mother were good. They 
look good.” 

“Yes, they were good. I don’t know about 
me.” 

«I know. You couldn’t be anything else living 
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here all your life. Just good. And happy. There’s 
never been anything but happiness in this house 
since it was built.” 

“Well, were going to be happy in it,” said 
Christopher. “Never anything but happy.” 

“No,” Cecily said. “Father and mother didn’t 
die here. They died abroad of the same fever 
within a few days of each other. Kit and I stayed 
abroad for two years after that, and five years 
ago we came back here. We’ve been happy. We 
were very happy before father and mother died. 
I don’t think there ever were such happy children.” 

“Pm glad you were happy. Oh, I do hope I 
shan’t spoil it all.” 

“Spoil it?” 

A bell rang and Cecily very gently left the room. 
All her movements were gentle. 

Christopher came to Hilda where she sat on the 
sofa. He put his arm round her and pressed her 
close to him. 

“Why, I never knew I was happy till now. I 
don’t believe I was. I don’t care what Cecily says. 
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This is like nothing else on earth. And Pm fright- 
fully glad you like the place. You’re quite right 
| about it. It és a happy place. I don’t believe anything 
| ugly ever happened in it. We're going to be aw- 
fully happy, Hilda.” 
“Pll keep us good,” said Hilda. 
“vll keep us good.” 
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MAURICE CALVERLEY was the man Cecily was 
engaged to. 

She came back into the room, bringing him 
with her. He was square-built and strong. His 
face, sunburnt to a pinkish bronze, was square and 
wide open. His eyes showed very blue in the 
sunburn. His little tilted moustache (hay coloured 
like his hair) gave his face an expression of in- 
nocent inquiry. 

After the first greetings he plunged into apol- 
ogy. 

“] say, you know, it’s Cecily’s fault. She made 
me come. Sure you don’t mind my butting in like 
this, your first day?” 

They assured him. 

He sat down and shone at them with his very 
blue eyes. You could see that he was full of simple 


kindliness. ` 
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“Ts this Miss Courtney’s first visit?” 

“NEE? 

“What do you think of our village?” 

«I think it’s adorable.” 

“It is rather charming. And do you like Kit’s 
house?” 

«I love it.” 

“She swears that nobody but good and happy 
people ever lived in it.” 

“That’s what it feels like. Only beautiful things 
have happened in it.” 

“As far as I know nothing ever happened in 
it at all. It hasn’t any history. Good houses, like 
good women, haven’t any history.” 

“But,” said Cecily, “people must have died and 
been born in it.” 

“Only happy people, dying happily,” said 
Hilda. 

“Its too happy,” said Maurice. “It tempts Pro- 
vidence. Something’s bound to happen in it some 
day. Something unpleasant.” 


“Not in our time.” 
Far End 2 
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“No, not in your time, of course. You’re going 
to be good and happy all right. You're just the 
sort.” 4 
“How do you know about me?” said Hilda. 
«I don’t. But I know Kit. He wouldn’t marry 
a girl who wasn’t that sort.” 
“You have faith in him.” 
A “Pve known him all my life, you see.” 
I “Has he faith in you?” 
| “Of course he has,” said Cecily. 
| “Misplaced. He doesn’t know what sort of brute 
I may be. Vou don’t, Cecily. You don’t know what 
i you’ve got hold of.” 
i) “Ive known you all my life, too.” 
“That’s not such a very long time, old thing.” 
“Lets go and play tennis,” said Cecily. 
They went out and up the field to the tennis 
court at the top. 
Maurice was excited. 
“I say, Kit, Cecily and Pll play Miss Courtney 
and you. What do you bet we don’t beat you? 
Love set.” 
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But they didn’t beat them. They were beaten. 
Cecily was no match for Hilda. She played in- 
nocently, like a happy child, with swiftness but no 
strength. And they wasted time. When the ball 
flew out of bounds over the high wire netting, 
Cecily and Maurice ran after it down the slope to 
see which would find it first. They chased each 
other up and down the field, shouting with laughter. 
And Hilda and Christopher stood at the top and 
laughed at them. 

They were all happy. 

And when it was over Maurice said, “I forgot 
to tell you the mater wants you three to come over 
and dine.” 

Maurice stayed till it was nearly dinner time, 
then he ran home, bounding down the village road. 
They watched him from the gate. 

Then Hilda, Cecily and Christopher went over 
to Eastcote Manor. It stood beyond the crook 
of the road where its great golden gateway rose 


up high as a house; it stood in an inner court 


and its immense gabled front was all golden like 
2* 
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il the village houses, only it was built of a finer, | 

smoother stone. | 
In the great drawing-room Hilda was intro- 

duced to Maurice’s father and mother. Stately 

and kind, they received Christopher and Cecily 

as if they loved them, and Hilda as if they loved 

her for Christopher’s sake. 
After dinner Cecily sang, and after the singing 

they played games, simple-minded, childlike games; 

they played like children with innocence and 


i 
| delight. 
| And when the games were done Maurice walked 
home with Hilda and Cecily and Christopher. They | 
2 l 
i 


3 went arm in arm, slowly, up the dim village road 
to Far End. 


II 


Cecity walked in the garden picking flowers. 
Hilda went with her. 

“Cecily,” she said suddenly, “aren’t you frightened 
sometimes when you think of Maurice?” 

Cecily paused to choose between two roses. 

“No,” she said. “Why should I be frightened 
when I think of Maurice? I like thinking of 
Maurice.” 

“Because I’m frightened sometimes when I think 
of Kit. It’s such a big, dangerous thing to take a 
man and tie him up to you for life, so that he can 
never get away.” 

“But he wants to be taken. He won’t want to 
get away.” 

“Yes, but it seems awful somehow. You see, 
he’s so big, so much bigger than me.” 

“But don’t you see, you silly thing, his big- 


ness keeps you safe. It means that whatever you 
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do or don’t do he’ll always understand. His work 
makes him like that. It’s a novelist’s job to under- 
stand.” 

“I know. His work. There’s another tremendous 
thing.” 

“Well, the great thing with dear old Kit is never 
to come between him and his work. But you wouldn’t. 
You wouldn’t.” 

“No, I wouldn’t. I know it must come first. It 
always shall come first. But, Cecily, what frightens 
me is, supposing I shouldn’t turn out to be what he 
thinks.” 

“But you will be. You ave it. You can’t help 
being it any more than this rose can help being a 
rose.” 

She looked at Hilda. 

“Hilda, you aren’t, by any chance, afraid of Kit?” 

“No. No. Never. I couldn’t be afraid of him.” 

“Some women are. They say he can see through 
them and it frightens them. They say he’s so secret, 
they never know what he’s thinking. Of course, they 
don’t.” 
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“That doesn’t worry me. I don’t know what 
he’s thinking half the time. But that’s what I like 
about him. That great, secret something that’s 
behind him, in him—that’s what fascinates me.” 

“Provided you don’t try to know it and let him 
see that you’re trying.” 

“I shouldn’t try. It’s a sacred thing. It’s him— 
him, his own secret self.” 

“Dear little Hilda. You'll be all right, darling. 
You needn’t be frightened. Kit isn’t like other 
men. Hes fixed. He’ll never want to get away. 
So you mustn’t mind about tying him. And re- 
member, it’s the same for both of you. You’re tied 
too.” 

“Oh, but I want to be.” 

“So does he. And there you are. I never 
think these things about Maurice. He’s giving him- 
self to me and I just take him as he is. I know 
it’s all right.” 

“And so do I know it’s all right, really.” 

“I want one more rose,” said Cecily, “and then 


I’ve done.” 
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Hilda went back into the house. She went 
thinking. 
His work. His work. That must come first. 


That was what she adored most, next to his dear 


outward self and the secret, inmost self that was 
sacred to her. He had never shut her out from his 
work. It was always to her that he came, bringing 
what he had written. She was the first to read 
it, the first to give a judgment. And, thank 
God, she could judge. By the mercy of heaven 
she was intelligent. What could she have done, 


what could she have been to him if it were not 
for her intelligence, for her excited, fascinated 
mind that followed him? That was how she hoped 
to hold him. 

For Hilda was innocent. It did not occur to 
her that she could hold him in any other way 
and that her beauty and her sensual charm could 
count. She did not think of herself as possessed 
of sensual charm, and she believed that Christopher 
was marrying her for her intelligence. 


His work. It was going on now. Her visit 
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had caught him in a fit of it, nearing the finish. 
All morning he shut himself in the study and 
wrote and wrote. The novel he was writing now 
was to be the greatest he had ever written. It 
was what he would like to be judged by. He 
had sent it to her, chapter by chapter; she had 
gone over it line by line and word by word, 
and written out all that she thought about it. This 
labour kept him near her when he was away. It 
was almost as if she had been at his side, speaking 
to him. 

He was right. “The Transgressor” was the 
greatest novel he had written yet. When it was done 
he was going to read it aloud to them, to Hilda and 


Cecily and Maurice. 


IV 


Ir was finished. They lay on the floor and 
listened. The reading took three evenings, and on 
the third evening came the discussion. 

It was superbly written, they said, superbly 
done. There could be no two opinions about that. 
But—— 

Would Bertrand, being what Bertrand was, have 
left Diana? 

Even Hilda wondered. 

“But you’re striking at a vital situation. That’s 
the whole story. If that goes, if Bertrand couldn’t 
have left Diana, the whole thing goes.” 

“Yes,” said Cecily, “but would he? He was 
nice.” 

“That was how he managed it,” said Maurice. 
“He was so nice that the other woman couldn’t 
keep off him. He was so nice that she had to have 


him.” 
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“But nice to that degree,” said Hilda, “how could 
he? Besides, he loved Diana.” 

“He loved Diana, but his body loved Maisie,” 
said Christopher. 

“He shouldn’t have paid any attention to his 
body.” 

“Oh well, people do. And Diana no longer 
interested him in that way, which was partly Diana’s 
fault and partly his. But, Cecily, you think he 
wouldn’t have left her?” 

“] think he wouldn’t, but that only means that I 
know Kit wouldn’t and Maurice wouldn’t.” 

“That only means that I wouldn’t leave Hilda. 
Diana was not Hilda.” 

“Poor little Diana,” said Cecily. 

“What do you think, Hilda?” 

“I think that, as Bertrand wasn’t Kit or 
Maurice, he might have left her. Diana made 
herself pretty unpleasant. You might almost have 
said she was asking for it, and Maisie was rather a 


dear.” 


“Precisely. Diana was Diana. It’s no good tak- 


see: 
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ing my characters for what they aren’t, you must take 
them for what they are. Bertrand certainly isn’t me 
or Morry, still, I don’t believe even Bertrand would 
have left Hilda or Cecily.” 

“Do you think he’d have gone back to Diana if 
she’d have let him?” 

“Probably, since he had the grace to feel re- 


morse—Diana’s coldness and pride were worse than 

Bertrand’s technical unfaithfulness.” 

k | “ ‘Technical’ ’s good,” said Maurice. 

| | “I mean technical. Technical unfaithfulness, 
unfaithfulness of the body—it was no more than 

that—is different from entire unfaithfulness of body 

and soul.” 


‘ “Im afraid, old man, you’ve written a thoroughly 


immoral book.” 

“I havent. I’m not defending Bertrand, God 
knows I’m not defending him. I’m only represent- 
ing him. I don’t make the poor beggar out worse 
than he was, that’s all. Take the last lines of the 
book.” He read: “‘Sometimes in the summer 


twilight, when he was sitting in the garden, the 
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ghost of the living Diana would come to him and 
sit beside him, and he would feel her hand in his 
and see her eyes shining at him and hear her voice. 
Or sometimes she would go up the garden paths 
gathering her flowers, and his eyes would follow her, 
and his heart would strain with an intolerable long- 
ing. And her ghost would be nearer to him than 
the living Diana, and more to him than Maisie in 
the flesh. At such moments he would be faithful to 
her in his heart. ” 

“That’s all very well,” said Cecily, “but I wish 
he hadn’t left her.” 

“Then you wish I hadn’t written my book.” 

“T almost do,” said Cecily. 


V 


In the next month, July, Hilda and Christopher 
were married. They went to Norway for their honey- 
moon and came back to Far End in August. The 
place was the same except that trees and grass 
showed a darker green against the yellow roads and 
yellow walls. 

Cecily was at Far End; she was to stay there till 
she married Maurice. Maurice had got a secretary- 
ship which kept him in London; with his salary and 
the allowance his father made him they would have 
enough to live on. They were to be married in the 
late autumn. 

Cecily sat in the drawing-room, sewing. Her 
head was bent over her work, and Hilda could 
see the parting, fine in the thick-springing hair, 
that went from her forehead over her head to 
the nape of her slender neck. Her hair showed 


dull ash colour there; it shone in the plaited 
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golden bosses above her ears. She was so pretty, 
so pretty that you could have loved her for that 
alone. 

Cecily looked up. 

“Hilda, are you sure you don’t hate having me 


here?” 4 | 
“I love having you.” 
“Don’t you want to be alone with Kit?” ‘ 
“I am alone with him. I think of you as a part ! 
of Kit.” t 


“That’s sweet of you. All the same I must be a ` 


= See 


nuisance sometimes. Aren’t I a nuisance?” 
“Never.” 
“Mrs, Calverley wants me to go and stay with 
them, so as to leave you and Kit by yourselves for 
a bit.” 
i» “T don’t want you to go. Far End’s your home. 
There isn’t any other place.” 
“Yes, but you ought to be alone with Kit.” 
“Oh no, I don’t make a god of him to that 
extent.” 


“But you make a god of him.” 
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“Yes, and if my god wants to have his sister 
with him he shall have her. Even if I didn’t want 
you, and I do.” 

“But it'll be for ages. We aren’t going to be 
married till November.” 

“My dear, if it was for ever I shouldn’t be sorry. 
And I know Kit wouldn’t be. Why can’t you be- 
lieve me? Don’t you know what a valuable person 
you are?” 

“I don’t feel valuable.” 

“Well, you ought to, when you’ve got Maurice. 
And when you’ve got Kit and me. As if we’d care 
for anybody who wasn’t—valuable.” 

«I know. That’s what I keep on telling myself. 
And then I like myself a little better.” 


«If you knew how we liked you.” 

“How can you like me? You’ve known me such 
a little, little time. Just this June.” 

“I fell in love with you at first sight, as I did 
with Kit. So you don’t like me because it’s such a 
little time?” 
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“I do. I do. I fell in love, too. Don’t you know 
I fell in love with you?” 

“T thought you liked me.” 

“I hardly ever like people without loving them. 
Either I love them or they don’t exist for me. 
Such heaps of people don’t exist. You know there 
are very few people here in Eastcote; theres 
nothing but the Manor and the Vicarage and one 
or two farms. I wonder how you'll really like it, 
after London.” 

“After London it’s divine. I always hated 
London. I shall never want to be anywhere in the 
world but here.” 


“But people? Won’t you want people?” 

“No, I won't. I don’t care who isn’t there so 
long as Kit is.” 

“Well, I’ve always loved it. But then I’ve 
always had Kit and Maurice. I never wanted any- 
body else.” 

“We're rather like each other, I think.” 


3 
“I should love to be like you.” 
Far End 3 
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“Perhaps that’s why Kit liked me, because I 
was like you.” 

“] expect it’s because you’re like yourself, always 
like yourself. Hilda, you’ll keep Kit for ever if you | 
keep on being like yourself.” 

“And if I didn’t keep on——” 

“But you will, you will. Never think that you 
won’t. You mustn’t think it.” 

“I wont. I’ve got such a silly mind, always 
imagining possibilities. Insane possibilities.” 

“Tmpossibilities. There you’re not like me. I 
{ never imagine anything. I take what comes and I’m 
glad when it’s beautiful.” 

“Oh, Pm glad too. Pm frightfully happy. Per- 
haps that’s why I like to play with the idea of un- 


happiness, because I don’t believe in it.” 


“I shouldn’t play with it. The idea of un- m 
happiness is unhappy. Why be anything but 
happy?” 


“But Im not. Pm not anything but happy. 
Happy every minute. Thats what I mean, that I 


can afford my play.” 
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-“We can’t any of us afford it.” 

“You don’t mean imagining things could make 
them happen?” 

“No, I don’t think I mean that exactly. I mean 
that in time, if you did it often, it might spoil your 
taste for happiness.” 

“Tt doesn’t. I come back keener. It sharpens 
my taste for happiness by contrast.” 

“Then it’s trying to get a thrill beyond the 
thrill. You'll blunt the edge of your mind that 
way, darling. Much better never imagine things, 
like me.” 

“T don’t think I’m quite so innocent as you are, 
Cecily.” 

“Innocent? Me innocent?” 

Cecily opened blue eyes that were innocence 
itself. 

“Yes, a saint. A lamb, a woolly lamb. Jumping 
about in a field of daisies.” 


“Well, when you are happy why not be 


content, like me? I never look ahead, I never look 
behind.” 


38 
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“But the present, this instant minute’s such a 
little bit of things.” 

“It’s enough. I don’t want more. Just this 
instant minute while I sew.” 

“But you do want more. You want the day 
when Maurice comes down. You want the day 
when he marries you. You do look ahead.” 

“Only to November.” 

“And after that? Don’t you look beyond that 
and wonder what it'll be like?” 

“No. I only know that when it comes it will 
be beautiful. More beautiful than anything that has 
been yet. But I can’t imagine it. I don’t want to 
imagine it. I want it to come all fresh and wonder- 
ful so that it'll take me by surprise. You can’t 
imagine heaven.” 

“Dear lamb.” 

It was then that Christopher came into the 
room. 

“Oh, Kit, this silly kid says she doesn’t 
want to stay with us. She wants to stay at the 


Manor.” 
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“I didn’t. I don’t. I only thought you and 
Hilda might want the place to yourselves a bit.” 

“We don’t. We haven’t any secrets, and if 
we had we could go and tell them in the garden. 
Besides, we’re quite unabashed when you’re there. 
And anyhow you leave us alone enough.” 

“She won’t believe that we want her.” 

“Of course we want her. Why, dear kid, if 
there was one thing beastly about marrying Hilda 
it would have been leaving you, supposing we’d 
left you. Hilda and I have all our lives to be alone 
together in.” 

“You do want to be alone?” 

“That’s a nasty question. How can I say I 
don’t and how can I say I do? I don’t want you 
to go. We should both of us hate it if you went. 
You've just got to stay till Maurice comes and takes 
you away.” 

“I should want to be alone with Maurice.” 

“Well, you wil be alone with him. We shan’t 
come and stay with you.” 

“Oh, Kit, Pd love it if you did.” 
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“You wouldn’t, you lying kid; that’s where we’re 
different.” 
“But think how awful it would be for me 
stopping here if I didn’t want you to stop with 
me?” 

“Well, you jolly well don’t. So that’s the end 
of it.” 

The end of it was that Cecily stayed on, only 
going over to the Manor for week-ends when 
Maurice came down. 

And Hilda and Christopher were happy. They 
were happier because Cecily was there. Her hap- 
piness reflected theirs and gave it back to them 
doubled. And, because she loved them she set 
them in a happy light and kept them there, and 
they saw themselves and each other as they were in 
Cecily’s eyes, beautiful. She left them as much 
alone as it was good for them to be, and when she 
was with them she joined them closer. 

“T believe,” Hilda said, “we shouldn’t like each 
other half so much without her. She makes us look 


so nice to each other.” 
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She was part of Far End, sitting quietly in the 
quiet rooms or going up the garden path, gathering 
her flowers, or playing with Maurice in the field, | 
| shouting with laughter, laughter that rang in their 
hearts and echoed in their memories long after she | 
was gone. 


She and Maurice were married in November. 


VI 


In the November twilight Hilda and Christopher 
sat in the study and talked. Christopher’s book 
had come out that month. They had read over 
the reviews together. Most of them, all the ones 
that mattered, were laudatory, but not, Hilda 
thought, too laudatory. Even where they said, “Mr. 
Vivart- has genius” (one or two of them had gone 
so far) she felt that there was not a word too much. 
She could have bettered all those rich sentences of 
praise. And she was indignant with the inferior 
critics who omitted to say that “The Transgressor” 
was an immortal masterpiece. 

She said, “The beast doesn’t know what he’s 
talking about. It’s a great book, Kit; why can’t he 
say so?” 

“I suppose because he doesn’t think it.” 

“Then,” said Hilda, “he’s no more fit to review 
books than that cat.” 
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The blue Persian was curled up in her lap. 
Christopher’s cat. She was glad that Christopher’s 
cat came to her. Hilda longed for the approval of 
every man, woman and animal that she met. 

“I say, lets go up to town to-morrow for a 
week and see Grevill Burton. I’d like to know what 
he thinks of it.” 

She knew what he wanted. He wanted to go 
up to London and taste his success at the living 
source of it. There were the people who knew, the 
people who counted, the people who could deal out 
success or failure with a word. He wanted the long 
appraisal, the excited discussion among experts. 
He wanted to see precisely what had happened to 
him. After all, her admiration was not enough for 
him, how could it be? It came first, but it didn’t 
come afterwards or all the time. And who was she 
beside Grevill Burton? 

She looked up uneasily. 

“Yes, of course we must go. But I’m fright- 
ened.” 


“What are you frightened at?” 
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“Pm afraid that if you go you'll want to stay. 
And I couldn’t bear, I simply could not bear to 
leave Far End.” 

“Leave Far End?” 

“Yes. But if you want it, you must. I wouldn’t 
stand in your way for anything on earth.” 

“Who’s talking of leaving it?” 

“Well, I thought, perhaps, now that you’re such 
a thundering success, you’d want to live in London. 
After all, anybody who’s anything goes there sooner 
or later. And for a writer——” 

“My dear, I’ve been writing for five years and I 
haven’t wanted to leave Far End yet. Why should 
I want to leave it suddenly, now?” 

“Because now it’s different.” 

“Tt isn’t. Nothing’s different. I’m not. I 
should say my leaving Far End was the most un- 
likely thing in the world. Why, don’t you know, 
there’s nowhere else that I can work. When I get 
back here after London the peace is like the peace 
of God.” 

“Ves, isn’t: itr” 
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“Besides, so long as you’d hate to leave Far 
End, it can’t happen.” 

“I would hate it. There’s no other place in the 
world where I want to be.” 

“Then that’s all right. We’re agreed on that 
point.” 

“You see, there's something that it does to 
you.” 

“I know. I feel it the minute I get inside the 
gate. I feel it in the village. It zs the peace of 
God.” 

“And the beauty, Kit, the beauty. It’s like 
nothing else on earth. If I left it it would haunt me 
and make me mad with homesickness.” 

“Pm glad you feel about it like that.” 

The twilight deepened. Hilda slipped to the 
floor and sat at Christopher’s feet with her shoulders 
resting against his knees. She liked to feel the 
firm pressure of his body, holding her up. She 
liked to feel his hand on her head, stroking her 
hair. 

“Shall I light the lamp?” he said. 
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“No, not yet. You don’t want it?” 


“No. No. I like being like this. Are you 
comfy?” 


“Very comfy.” 

“Lean harder, I don’t feel you at all.” 

She leaned harder. 

“That’s better.” 
A long pause. Then: “Hilda, I want to tell you 


a about an idea I’ve got.” 
iN “An idea? For another novel?” 
“Yes. I want to write a philosophical novel. 
Pm tired of passion, the passion of sex. I want to 
? take the passion for truth.” 
gi “Truth?” 
à «Yes, truth. Ultimate, metaphysical truth.” 
“That ought to be good. But shall I under- 
stand it?” 
“Pll do it so that you’ll understand it. So that 
anybody not a born fool could understand it.” 
“You and Pll like it. But will it be interesting 
to other people?” 
“It ought to be. Anything that human beings 
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are passionately interested in ought to be interesting 
to human beings. That’s assuming that my characters 
are human beings.” 

“They would be.” 

“Well, it’s the sense of passionate interest I’ve 
got to get and carry over. I think I’ve got it, I’ve 
got my professor. He’s an Oxford man, New College. 
And there’s a war going on between idealists and 
realists.” 

“What are idealists and what are realists? I know 
and yet I don’t know.” 

“Tdealists are the fellows who say the world 
arises in consciousness and has no existence out- 
side it. And realists are the chaps who say that 
the world arises outside consciousness and is in- 
dependent of it. Idealists swear that the world 
exists because we know it, realists swear that we 
know it because it exists. These are the two great 
philosophical theories, and they are implacable and 
irreconcilable. There never was an attempt to adjust 
their relations that didn’t fail.” 

“And which are you? I think I’m a realist.” 
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“T suspend my judgment. I couldn’t write my 
book if I didn’t. I should get too excited about the 
theory I believed in.” 

“Never mind that. Get on with the story.” 

“Well, when it starts, the old boy’s an idealist, 
wedded to idealism. He’s written a book on it. 
And a series of lectures has been arranged in 
America, a regular tour of the States. He’s going 
to get a thundering lot for them. It’s the first bit 
of luck that’s ever happened to him in all his 
wretched life. And they need it because they’re 
poor. And he’s going to be paid for his book, too. 
He’s quite celebrated. 

“T ought to tell you that he’s got a little wife 
who doesn’t understand his philosophy. And he’s 
got a woman secretary who does. The secretary 
adores him and he’s getting platonically attached to 
her. Arm stroking—that kind of thing. And the 
little wife is unhappy, only she doesn’t show it. 
She rags him when he talks philosophy at meal- 
times.” 

“Would he?” 
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“Yes, it’s a beastly habit he’s got. The secre- 
tary makes him do it. She leads him on and 
draws him out to show his wife what an intelligent 
companion she is to him. I’ve got a scrap of 
dialogue. I'll read it. But I shall have to light a 
candle first.” 

He got up and lit the candle and they settled 
themselves again. He read from a note-book. 

“The conversation degenerated.’ (The professor 
has been talking metaphysics.) ‘Mrs. Broadbent 
began it, facetiously. 

“<«Can I offer you a slice of your own con- 
sciousness ?” 

“««My own——” 

“<The professor was half asleep, his mind wrapped 
in the comfortable blanket of his book. 

“««Well, I suppose you’d say that pudding was 
your consciousness.” 

“<The professor woke up. “That pudding exists 
in and for my consciousness and yours and Miss 
Fletcher’s.” 
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«“««Then,” said Mrs. Broadbent, “there are three 
puddings.” 

“<««Precisely. Your pudding, my pudding, and 
Miss Fletcher’s pudding.” 

“¢«“Vet you eat it.” 

“‘«The eating is in and for my consciousness 
t00.” 

“««My eating isn’t.” 

“«#No, It is not. Only the champing of your 
teeth and the sounds of swallowing in your throat.” 

“«Miss Fletcher smiled transcendentally. 

“««] don’t make sounds of swallowing in my 


throat. And if there are three puddings how can 
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you tell they’re the same pudding?” 

“««Because our consciousness functions in the 
same way. Otherwise there are as many pud- 
dings as there are people in the room to look at 
them.” 

“«“#How does your slice come out of my pud- 
ding?” 

“««Tt doesn’t. It comes out of all the pud- 


dings.” 
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«t«Then,” said Mrs. Broadbent surprisingly, 
“you'll eat them all.”’” 

«If you can keep it up like that,” said Hilda. 

“But I can’t. It’s deadly serious in places. 
Truth’s a downright serious matter.” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, everything’s ready and they’ve settled 
that Mrs. Broadbent is to be taken to the Riviera 
on the proceeds of the United States tour, to make 
up for the professor’s philandering with Miss Fletcher. 
The professor’s book is to come out in the autumn, 
and Miss Fletcher’s name is conspicuous among 
the acknowledgments of help received. Generous 
praise of Miss Fletcher, who thus gets her own 
little niche in the great man’s temple. Every- 
thing’s ready, when the professor unfortunately reads 
a book by a young brother philosopher (his friend) 
and is converted to realism. He goes over with a 
rush.” 

“But would he go with a rush? Wouldn’t the 
change be rather gradual?” 


“In a way it is. He’s begun to wobble before 
Far End 4 
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he reads his friend’s book after reading his own. 
Before that he’s had a dim unpleasant feeling of 
insecurity, barely conscious, and he fights it. That’s 
why he is so vehement in his book. The friend’s 
book simply gives him the final push. 

“And now there’s a problem for the ‘professor. 
Can he go on with it? Can he publish his book 
and give his lectures? Can he get up before an 
audience and make statements that he no longer 
believes to be true? Can he publish statements he 
no longer believes to be true? 

“He decides that he can’t. The book must be 
suppressed and the lectures must be cancelled. He 
explains his difficulty to the secretary. She doesn’t 
see it. First of all, she’s so soaked in the pro- 
fessor’s thought that she can’t see how realism can 
be true. She can’t see how he, of all people, can 
think it true. And supposing that he does think it, 
she advises him to publish his book and give his 
lectures first and change his mind afterwards. Then 
nothing will be lost. She means that she won’t 
lose her niche in the temple of fame and the 
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fun and distinction of going over with the pro- 
fessor to the States. What she cannot stand 
is the suppression of the Introduction, which means 
the suppression of her name. And when he in- 
sists she turns on the poor old thing and abuses 
him. 

“The professor is shocked at her attitude and 
at the immorality of her suggestion that he should 
lecture and publish first and change his mind after- 
wards. She is suggesting that he, whose first object, 
the object of his adoration, is the truth, should lie, 
lie for a sum of money. 

“And he goes to his wife and tells her all about 
his terrible situation, and the decision he has made 
and how he had to make it. She doesn’t understand 
his philosophy, but she does understand that. And 
she says, ‘But of course, of course you must give it 
all up, dear. Truth’s truth.’ 

“And I leave him sitting with her, holding her 
hand, perfectly happy, with the wreck of his dreams 
around him. 

“What do you think of it?” 
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“I think it will be splendid if it comes off.” 

Ffan 

“Ob, but it will. Only, you know, yowll be 
deliberately limiting your public. Everybody isn’t 
going to like that book.” 

“I don’t care. I can’t help that. Ill be written 
for those who do like it; and for myself first and 
for you. You’re going to like it. Say you’re going 
to like it.” 

“Pm going to love it. And what’s more I’m going 
to do your typing. I’ve learnt how. You didn’t 
know I’d learnt, did you? I did that in London 
before we married.” 

“I say, how ripping of you.” 

“Pm going to be so useful that you can’t do 
without me, so that whatever I do you won’t get a 
divorce.” 

“TI can’t do without you any way. But would 
you mind sitting still, by yourself, a bit? I believe I 
could write that first chapter. You’ve made me see 
it. Heavens, what should I do if you didn’t believe 


in me?” 
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“You'd believe in yourself.” 
“Would I? I wonder. Yes, I suppose I 
would in a way. But it would be a different 
way.” 

“Go and work. Pll sit as still as a mouse. Or 
Pll go away if you’d rather.” 

“Don’t go away. It helps me to have you.” 

She got a book and read, sitting a little away 
from him, still as a mouse. It was wonderful that 
she should help him, so that he didn’t shut her out, 
as he so easily might have done, under the hard 
tyranny of his work. She was the first, the first; 
there was nobody else so near to him. It was 
wonderful. 

And yet there was something in him that kept 
her away. When he wasn’t working, when he sat 
silent and hidden from her, she wondered, What 
is he thinking of that keeps him silent and 
hidden? What is it, what is it that he hides? 
There was something dark in him that she couldn’t 
see, something deep that she couldn’t fathom, 


_ something that in their kisses escaped her, in 
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their embraces fled from her arms, and in the 
closing of their passion shut her out from him. 
And she wanted to see, she wanted to sound all 
his depths, to draw his soul down to her in 
an embrace. She was consumed with her longing 
to know the hidden secret soul of the man she 
worshipped. 
And he remained inscrutable. 


VI 


CHRISTOPHER’S novel, “The Idealist,” was finished 
in the spring and came out in May of nineteen 
fourteen. Its success was greater than they had 
anticipated. The reviewers acclaimed it as Mr. 
Vivart’s finest work, far and away better than “The 
Transgressor.” Its sales increased steadily up to 
the end of July, when they suddenly stopped 
dead. The public had something else to think 
about. 

On the first of August Maurice came down to 
Eastcote for the week-end, bringing the first rumour 
of England’s part in the War. 

“But England won’t be dragged into it,” said 
Hilda. 

“Wont she? She can’t keep out of it. Not 
with any decency. All the leaves are stopped and 
fellows are going back to their regiments and 
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batteries all over the place. It’s going to be the 
most terrific bust-up of everything.” 

“I can’t believe it.” 

“You'll jolly well have to. You know what it 
will mean, Cecily?” 

Cecily’s face was suddenly white. 

“I shall have to join up and go out.” 

“I know,” she said. And they were silent. 

Christopher and Hilda looked at each other. 
They were silent too. 

Then came the ultimatum, and England was 
swept into the War. The day after, Maurice and the 
son of the gardener at Far End volunteered, and 
within the week they had joined up. 

Then Christopher came to Hilda. 

“Hilda,” he said, “you know I shall have to go 
out too.” 

“No,” she said. “No, I won’t let you go.” 

Her voice was strange, hard and strained and 
thin, the voice of another woman. 


«Its no use saying that. I’ve got to go.” 
ying g g 
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“You haven’t. There are heaps of others. Why 
should you go?” 

“Tf for no other reason, because of the others. 
How can I see Maurice go, and Scarrott go, and 
stay behind?” 

“Let them take people that can’t do the things 
you can do.” 

“My dear, the things I’ve done are going to 


matter precious little in the next five years. My 


going out is the only thing that matters. It’s the 


only way I can count. Would you like me to be 
less of a man than Scarrott?” 

“You wouldn’t be less of a man to me.” 

“To everybody else I should be.” 

“JT don’t care for everybody else.” 

“I do, though.” 

“Then it’s moral cowardice; you’re afraid 
not to go because of what people will think of 
you.” 


“You may call. it moral cowardice if you like; I 


should say it was just common decency.” 
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“I didn’t mean it. I didn’t mean it, darling. 


I don’t know what I’m saying. Oh, don’t you care 
for me a little bit? How can you bear to hurt and 
frighten me, if you care?” 

“I care so much that I don’t want you to de- 
spise me, which is what you would do if I stayed 
behind.” 

“I wouldn’t. I wouldn’t.” 

“You think you wouldn’t, but you would, 
darling, in your heart.” 

“My heart wouldn’t do anything but be glad 
you were safe.” 

“Safe?” 

“Yes, safe.” 

“Hilda, when Maurice told Cecily he’d have to 
go, all she said was, ‘I know.’ Don’t you remember? 
She turned as white as that wall, but she never said 
another word.” 

“Tt’s nothing to me what Cecily feels about it. 
All I know is that Pd die, Pd go out myself and 
be killed, rather than let you go. I won’t let 
you go.” 
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“You can’t stop me, sweetheart. Why are you 
frightened when Cecily isn’t frightened?” 


“Because Pm not Cecily. And I know you'll be 
killed.” 


“Why should I be killed more than anybody 


else?” 


“Because everybody’s being killed. Look at the 
lists.” 

“All the more reason why I should go.” 

“Oh, what can I do? What can I say to stop 
you?” 

“Nothing. You’re not the only woman, darling. 
Think of Cecily. Do you suppose it’s easier for her 
to let Maurice go?” 

“Poor little Cecily. But she doesn’t think 
of things. She really doesn’t, and I do. While 
Cecily’s sitting peacefully waiting for Morry to 
come back, I should be imagining a thousand hor- 
rible deaths.” 

“You imagine things that never happen.” 


“But it will happen. It will happen. Just 
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because I love you itll happen. We were too 
happy.” 

“Dearest, if you love me, don’t make it harder 
for me. It isn’t easy for me.” 

“If I could, Pd make it so hard that you 
couldn’t go.” 

“You mean you’d drag me down and leave me 
without a shred of honour? If you could, you’d 
make me hate you.” 

“Even if you hated me you’d be safe. You'd 
be here living in the world and I should be glad. 
Even if you hated me.” 

“You wouldn’t. You don’t know yourself. You’d 
hate me if I gave in to you. When you came to 
understand that the whole honour of the country 
is in this war. And you will understand it. You'll 
be one of the first. If you aren’t, you’re not what 
I think you.” 

«I told you I wouldn’t be. Now you know.” 

“No. You'll see it all right after I’m gone, and 


you'll write and tell me so. Or perhaps you'll see 
it before I go.” 
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“Then you’re going?” 

“Of course I’m going. What do you think? 
You didn’t really suppose you could stop me?” 

“I don’t know what I supposed. I thought you 
loved me.” 

“You know I love you. That’s partly why I'm 
going. So that you may always think——” 

“Think what?” 

“Why, that I just went. Don’t imagine I want 
to go. It’s going to be damnable, every minute of 
it. There won’t be any glory, there’ll be filth, every 
sort of filth, there’ll be fleas and there'll be lice, 
and I shall be frightened, trembling with funk half 
the time.” 

“You won’t be.” 

“Ah, there you are. You can’t bear to think 
of your husband trembling with funk. Then 
how can you bear to think of him stopping at 


home?” 
“That’s different.” 
“Tt isn’t different. Look here, if I didn’t 
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believe this was a righteous war I wouldn’t go 
into it.” 

“It isn’t a righteous war; it’s a wicked, filthy, 
cruel, detestable war, like all the wars that ever 
were. If people would simply be sensible and 
refuse to fight—no government could make a whole 
country fight against its will—if every single man 
would simply get up and say he was damned if he 
was going to fight, then they couldn’t have their 
beastly old wars any more. I don’t believe there’s 
any more honour in fighting than in not fight- 
ing.” 

“Well, my dear girl, don’t believe it. It happens 
to be my honour, that’s all. And I wish you were 
on my honour’s side.” 

“T can’t help it.” 

“No, poor child, you can’t help it.” 

“You see, I love you so. I can’t love your 
honour more than you.” 

“Tf you only could——” 

“T can’t, and there’s an end of it.” 

“Really an end of it? Thank God for that.” 
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Then Hilda burst into tears. She ran out and 
upstairs to her room where she lay on her bed, 
crying, till Cecily came to her. 

Christopher had met Cecily in the hall. 

“T say, Cecily,” he said, “I wish you’d go up 
to Hilda. She’s got the War on her nerves and 
she’s frightened. She’s upstairs, crying her heart 
out.” 

And Cecily went to her and took her in her 
arms. 

“Don’t cry, darling. It’s no good crying.” 

“T m-m-must cry. I can’t stop it.” 

“Well, cry if you like, then. I could cry, only I 
don’t, because it would hurt Morry.” 

“How could it possibly hurt Morry?” 

«Iwll hurt him if Pm weak. It'll take a 
little of his strength away and make it harder for 
him.” 

“You think I’ve made it hard for Kit?” 

“Pm afraid you have. Don’t you see that 
they want all their strength now, and if we fail 
them——” 
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“Yes. I’ve failed him. I was a brute to him, 
Cecily. I tried to stop him going out. I said it 
was all moral cowardice his going, because he was 
afraid what people would think about him if he 
didn’t go. And when he talked about his honour I 
as good as told him I didn’t care about his honour. 
And now he hates me. He said he’d hate me if I 
stopped him going.” 

“He only said that because he knew you couldn’t 
stop him.” 

“But he does hate me. He must. I was a devil 
to him.” 

“He doesn’t. He doesn’t. He understands. He 
knows it was only your love for him.” 

“He seemed to think it was a queer way of 
showing it.” 

“Well, so it is. But it was one way.” 

“How could I love him and let him go away and 
get killed and never say a word?” 

“Because—oh, you’ve got to see it his way, 
darling. It zs his honour. You know it is. You’d 
hate it if he didn’t go.” 
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“No. That’s it. I suppose I haven’t any 
honour, but I shouldn’t hate it. Pd be glad, so 
glad.” 

“Glad to see him dishonoured? Glad to see 
him unhappy, fretting his heart to go? My dear, 
you couldn’t bear it a minute. You’d be the first 
to tell him to go.” 


“I wonder——” 


“I know. It’s only because he’s going so soon 
that you’re up against it. I know what it is, Hilda; 
I went through it all in one second when Morry told 
me. I would have tried to stop him then, but I 
daren’t. I daren’t come between him and his 
honour. That’s the unforgivable sin.” 


“Pve sinned it. And he won’t forgive me.” 


“Kit will. Morry wouldn’t. I should have taken 
a worse risk than you. Morry wouldn’t understand. 
Kit understands. He’d forgive anything to anybody 
who loved him.” 

“Do you think he’d come to me if you asked 
him?” 
Far End 
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“Of course he would.” 

And Cecily went downstairs and sent Christopher 
to Hilda. 

He came and put his arms round her and kissed 
the tears out of her eyes. 

“Poor child, poor little Hilda. It zs rough on 
you.” 

“Oh, Kit, if only I hadn’t said those awful things 
to you.” 

“What awful things?” 
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1 “That about moral cowardice.” 
Mi “Oh, ihat. Well, I daresay there was a bit 
H of truth in it. Only if there wasn’t a soul in the 
world whose opinion I cared a damn about, Pd 
still go.” 
“I know you would. Then there was what I 
M said about your honour.” 
j “What did you say about my honour?” A 
g “I said I didn’t care about it.” 
“Who cares if you did? Darling, it doesn’t f 
matter. Nothing matters. I knew you wouldn’t hit ! 


out like that if you didn’t care so damnably.” 
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“That’s it. It’s because I care so frightfully 
and I was frightened. And now I won’t say a 
word to stop you. You shall just go. And PI 
try and bear it. Pll try not to be frightened any 
more.” 

“Poor little Hilda. Dear little Hilda. She was 
frightened, was she?” 

“Yes. It was just funk. Pure funk. You 
aren’t responsible, are you, when you’re in a 
funk?” 

“No,” said Christopher, “of course you’re 
not.” 

Then Hilda sat up and dried her eyes. 

“What a good thing it was,” she said, “that your 
book came out before this happened.” 

“Oh, my book; that’s another of the things that 


don’t matter any more.” 
“That’s the saddest thing you’ve said yet.” 
“Not sad, Hilda. Not sad at all.” 
And Christopher joined up and went into camp 


where Maurice was on Salisbury Plain. And 
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for a long time there was nothing but his letters. 
Letters that told of the life of the camp, its 
felicities and infelicities, of drilling and bombing 
and musketry. Delightful, conceited tales of Kit’s 
proficiency. He was so proud of himself when he 
was first in anything. 

“I do believe” Hilda said, he’s more proud 
of his bombing than he is of all his books.” 
Nothing more amusing than Kit’s surprise that he 
should be so good. 

“I was most horribly afraid,” he wrote, “that 
I should be a rotter. But no. The things I 
thought would be so difficult are as easy as walking 
when you try, and I’ve lost all my respect for the 
people who can do them. The worst of it is that 
there’s no time in the day to read, and you’re too 
tired in the evenings to do anything but sit about 
and smoke, even if you could read in the row that 
goes on. You get pretty sick of the ragging, but it’s 
all very simple-minded and not a bit unkind. Some 
of these chaps are like children. It doesn’t do not 
to pretend to be amused at their little jokes. I 
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pretend to be amused half the time. It pays, for then 
they leave you alone a bit. 

“Not a bad life if you could give up the hunger 
and thirst for literature, and for beauty, in all 
this ugliness. That’s the worst of literature and 
beauty; they spoil you for leading a life as simple 
as this is. Tell me all you’ve been doing, and 
what you’ve been reading and what you think of it. 
And send me a book or two. Any books you like 
yourself. 

“And don’t work too hard at the swabs and 
things. Go out into the open air and keep fit. And 
tell Cecily too.” 

Cecily was staying at Far End. And she and 
Hilda worked all morning and afternoon at the 
Manor, making swabs and bandages and bed- 
jackets, until the Calverleys turned the Manor 
into a Home for Convalescent Soldiers, and the 
Eastcote War Hospital Supply Depot was moved 
to Far End. Hilda and Cecily were glad of 
the dull mechanical work that kept them from 
thinking. 
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And every now and then, at long intervals, 
Christopher and Maurice came on leave. And 
they would talk, talk of the books they read, 
of the books that Christopher would write some 
day, of the state of the country, of funny things 
that happened at the camp, of the villagers and of 
the War, the war which looked now as if it would 
end in defeat for the Allies, and now as if it would 
never end at all. Always, under whatever they said 
or did or were thinking, ran the thought of the 
War, dark with blood and terror. 

And first Maurice went out to it and then 
Christopher. And Hilda and Cecily and the Calver- 
leys lived in fear. Fear that they dare not speak 
of to each other, fear that haunted their nights 
and darkened the day. Only, whereas Cecily 
fought her fear and refused to let her mind 
dwell openly on the War, Hilda brooded. She 
imagined every form of horrible death for Kit 
and Morry. In her mind they were wounded 
mortally, mutilated, blinded by fire, they died in 
- i torments every hour. 
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And nineteen fourteen passed and nineteen 
fifteen. From second lieutenants Christopher and 
Maurice became first lieutenants, and from first 
lieutenants, captains. They were different. Maurice 
went through the War laughing, and with a supreme 
intolerance for the man who groused. He laughed 
when the bullets riddled his tunic, when rations 
ran short, and when he fell over the corpse in 
the dark in No Man’s Land. He laughed when 
he went over the top. “Anyone would think, 
Calverley,” said the man who groused, “that you 
enjoyed the War.” 

“I don’t enjoy it,” said Morry. “I hate the 
stink and filth of it as much as you do. I don’t 
like jabbing bayonets in Germans’ stomachs. And 
I can’t think why your face makes me laugh. A 
month-old corpse would be a more cheerful sight.” 
Only when he got a letter from Cecily he would 
become suddenly sad and remain thoughtful for 
some time after. Thinking about Cecily, and want- 
ing her, spoiled the War for Morry. 

Christopher went through it doggedly and silently, 
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with endless revulsions and disgusts, and smiling a 
hard ironic smile. He didn’t grouse, and if he 
didn’t laugh he smiled. And he made light of the 
War in his letters home so that Hilda should never 
really know. He understood her attitude now that 
he knew what she would have saved him from. 
Poor little Hilda. She must have seen it all. No 
wonder she went mad. He thought of her protest 
as a madness that had passed and of her resig- 
nation as something terrible and fine. Poor little 
Hilda, so wild in the beginning and so brave, so 
magnificently brave in the end. No tears, no weak- 
ness when he put her arms away from him, to go. 
Only a white face with a shaking smile on it. 
Whenever he thought of Hilda he saw her with that 
tragic smile. 

And her joy over his medals. Christopher had 
won the D.S.O. and the Military Cross. Poor reck- 
less, laughing Morry had won nothing. 

“Anybody,” said Kit, “can win anything. Morry 
ought to have got something. He’s a better man 
than I am.” 
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By a lucky chance they got their first leave 
together, in the summer of nineteen fifteen, leave so 
short that they were hardly welcomed before they 
were gone. 

They wouldn’t talk much about their life in 
the trenches, for what was the use of making every- 
body miserable? Of course, they said, it isn’t a 
picnic, but you can struggle through. You get used 
to it (only they never did), there was even a sort 
of queer ecstasy, they said, in going over the top 
(only it didn’t last), “Well tell them about the 
ecstasy,” Morry said. “They'll like that; but we 
won’t tell them about the lice.” 

“And did you funk?” Hilda said. 

“Did I feel funky?” 

“Yes. Did you feel it?” 

“Oh Lord, yes, half the time. All the time if 
Pd thought of it. But you don’t think.” 

And Cecily and Hilda said how that was real 
courage, to stick it when you were in a funk, 
and Kit said, “I don’t know about the courage. 
You’ve so jolly well got to stick it that there isn’t 
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any merit in it at all. Tell us what the cat’s been 
doing.” 
The cat was brought in and worshipped. 


And in a few days Kit and Morry were gone. 
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AnD nineteen fifteen and nineteen sixteen passed. 
And in the spring of nineteen seventeen Christo- 
pher came home wounded. A piece of shell had 
ripped up his left forearm, shattering the bone. 

Hilda and Cecily went up to London so that 
they might see him in his hospital. 

Christopher was lying in his cot with his arm 
bandaged and slung. The wound, he said, was 
healing; only splinters of bone kept on coming 
out of it still. Hilda wanted to know how it 
happened. 

“We were storming a German trench when I 
got it.” 

“Was the trench taken?” said Cecily. 

“Pm afraid not. We’re having the hell of a 
time out there. The beastliest of the whole War.” 

“Darling, does it hurt frightfully?” said Hilda. 

“Not much. The worst time was in the base 
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hospital when they were fishing for splinters of bone. 
There weren’t any anzsthetics.” 

“Oh, you poor darling.” 

“Well, it’s jolly lucky I didn’t have my arm 
off. One touch of blood-poisoning and it would 
have been off in a jiffy. In fact, it’s a jolly 
good thing I got wounded, otherwise I couldn’t 

> have come home. There hasn’t been any leave for 
ages. I wish poor old Maurice could get a blighty 
wound.’’ 
“You don’t know where he is?” said Cecily. 
“Oh Lord, no. In France somewhere. Wherever 
he is he’ll keep his end up.” 
“When your arm’s well will they send you out 
again?” 
“Perhaps.” 
“Let’s hope it won’t be well for a long time.” 
“They might give me a cushy job, so that I 
wouldn’t have to go out again.” 
“Oh, if they only would——” 
“You'd better not count on it.” 
The next day that Hilda and Cecily came 
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Christopher was sitting up in his chair, and in three 
weeks’ time he was well enough to go down to Far 
End. 

He came home on a perfect, warm day in spring, 
and as he sank back in a chair by the pear tree 
on the lawn under the terraces, he said, “This is 
heaven.” 

And then: “To think of Far End when you’re 
out there is hell. Burning hell. I kept on seeing 
you and Cecily in the garden, walking about and 
picking flowers, till I couldn’t bear it. The thought 
of all the flowers—— Once when I was going over 
a battle-field I saw a flower, a little blue flower—the 
one I sent you—growing beside a piece of shell. It 
nearly broke my heart.” 


“Pve got that flower now. It broke my heart 
when it came.” 


“And now in this garden it’s the peace of God, 
Hilda. The peace of God.” 


IX 


OnE morning Cecily came down, smiling. She 
was happy. 

“Darlings,” she said, “I’ve had a heavenly dream. 
Morry came to me and he was laughing. He said he 
was safe and I wasn’t to be frightened, because he 
always would be safe.” 

“What a nice dream,” said Hilda. “I wish I 
dreamed that sort of thing about Kit.” 

Two days later news came that Captain Maurice 
Calverley was reported missing. 

They sat silent while realisation, overwhelming, 
dismaying, went over them. 

Then Cecily whispered, “Oh, Kit, what do you 
suppose it means?” 

Christopher answered slowly, “I think it may 
mean that he’s taken prisoner.” 

“Then he would be safe, wouldn’t he? Safe till 
the end of the war?” 
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“Well, it would be pretty beastly for him, but 
he’d be safe enough.” 

“Not if they put him in one of those awful 
camps,” said Hilda. 

“Morry would survive any camp,” said Chris- 
topher. 

“Not the ones where they have typhoid fever.” 

“Qh, they do things better than that, now. 
You bet wherever Morry is he’s laughing. Most 
likely he’s taken prisoner. It generally means that 
when they’re missing. The killed are reported straight 
away. We may hear in a few days.” 

But the days passed on and they didn’t hear. 
Morry was just—missing. They didn’t know what 
had happened to him, they might never know. They 
evaded this issue. They clung to the hope that he 
had been taken prisoner. Then he lived; he lived; 
he would come back to them at the end of 
the war. And the war wouldn’t last for ever; it 
couldn’t last, people were saying, very much longer 
now. In a short time Morry might come back to 
them. 
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Meanwhile they knew nothing. Christopher went 
up to London. “I may get something out of head- 
quarters,” he said. 

He went and came back the same day. He 
arrived at the station worn and tired, and they for- 
bore to question him till he had got to Far End. 
They went up into the study. 

“Well,” said Cecily, “did you hear anything?” 

“Not much. They know what action he was 
in. We retreated and lots of fellows were made 
prisoner. They think he must have been among 
them.” 

“T think he was,” said Cecily, and went out of 
the room. 

“Kit,” said Hilda, “I think he wasn’t. I think 
he was killed. Morry wasn’t the sort of man to let 
himself be taken prisoner.” 

“That’s rot. All sorts of men are taken prisoner. 
There was a retreat and Morry would be at the 
end of it, the last to turn tail, so the Germans got 
him.” 

“I don’t believe it. I know he was killed. 
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Morry said something would happen some day 
—don’t you remember? And it’s happened to 
him.” 

“Well, don’t let Cecily know you think that.” 

“I won’t. Cecily thinks he’s taken prisoner 
because of her dream. I don’t believe in dreams. 
But I do believe in premonitions, and Morry 
knew.” 

“Well, if he is a prisoner we shall hear from 
him some day.” 


But that was not what they heard. 


Far End 
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X 


Bur though Cecily kept on saying he was safe, 
she went about with a white face and eyes that were 
afraid. She was always tired now, and she panted 
when she went upstairs or sprang up suddenly 
from her chair. She walked with slow, tired feet, 
dragging herself into the dining-room and forcing 
herself to her work of making endless swabs and 
bandages. 

Hilda was frightened. 

“Oh, do give it up, Cecily,” she said. “You can 
hardly hold yourself together.” 

“Pm all right. It’s quite easy. I could do it 
in my sleep. Its only my arms that are tired.” 

“Yowre not fit to do anything. You ought to go 
and lie down.” 

“I should be miserable if I did. The worst 
time’s when I’m lying in bed, thinking. Hilda, if I 
only knew where Morry was.” 
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“I know. I know. Really, Pd almost rather hear 
that he was killed outright than have this awful un- 
certainty.” 

“I wouldn’t. I don’t believe he’s killed. No- 
thing will make me believe it. He’s safe, somewhere. 
He said he was safe. I don’t believe dreams come 
to you for nothing. You don’t think he’s killed, do 
you?” 

Hilda lied. “No. I think he’s taken prisoner.” 

“We shall hear from him then. It’s months and 
months before they can get a letter through, but we 
shall hear. And when we hear well be able to send 
him food and things. People do.” 

“Yes, darling, we’ll send him things.” 

“Nice things.” 

“Hell only give them away to the other 
prisoners.” 

«Pll tell him not to. It’s a good thing it’s warm 
weather. He won’t be cold.” 

“No, he won’t be cold,” said Hilda, stifling a sob. 

“I shall send him some pyjamas. It’s awful to 


think that perhaps he hasn’t got any.” 
6* 
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It comforted Cecily to think of the things she 


was going to send to Morry. 


And the day wore on, one of those days that 
grief makes interminable. They were sitting in the 
drawing-room in the early evening. Rain was falling, 
it had driven them indoors. Their talk drifted un- 
certainly and ceased. The room and the garden 
outside it were still but for the sound of the rain on 
the flagged path and the panes. They had come to 
the end of speech. Yet each thought: “What shall 
I say now?” 

Suddenly Cecily sprang up, her face shining be- 
tween the bright bosses of her hair. 

“Oh, I heard Morry calling me. He's out there. 
I must go to him.” 

She ran out of the room. 

Christopher and Hilda looked at each other. 
They stood listening for the second of time that 
Cecily took to cross the floor outside. Then they 
heard the noise of a sudden fall. Christopher rushed 
into the hall, and Hilda followed him. The front 
door stood wide open. 
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They found a white heap flung across the 
threshold where Cecily had fallen dead. She lay 
on her side, with her arms stretched out in front 
of her, as if she had held them so for an embrace 
before she fell. The rain beat on her head, and 
one golden boss was crushed flat against the wet 
stone. 

The next morning they heard that Captain 
Maurice Calverley, by an error reported missing, was 
now reported killed. Killed in the action where so 
many had been taken prisoner. Killed on the night 


when Cecily had dreamed her dream. 
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XI 


Cecity’s death was not over and done with. 
For Hilda and Christopher it happened over and 
over again in an endless reiteration. Their sorrow 
was always with them. The shock went on re- 
newing itself in memory. They heard again the 
noise of her fall, they rushed out of the room, 
they saw her lying across the threshold of the house, 
with her head on the wet stone. 

She was dead and yet not dead. The house 
was full of the illusion of her presence. She 
sat with them in the quiet places, they heard 
her voice speaking, they heard her footstep on 
the stairs, she rose and went before them from 
room to room. The garden brought her back 
to them as she used to walk up and down its 
paths, gathering her flowers. The steep field echoed 
her laughter as she played with Maurice there. And 
always as they went in and out of the house Cecily’s 
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dead body lay across the threshold. They had to 
pass it. 

They were sitting together in the study, tired 
with their grief, in a long silence that Hilda broke. 

“Kit, do you think that Morry really came, that 
he really called Cecily?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know.” His voice was 
that of a man for whom thought is a burden too 
heavy to be borne. 

“T think he did. She was so sure. Do you 
remember what she said? ‘Oh, I heard Morry 
calling me. He’s out there. I must go to him. 
He was there. He was there. Kit—we ought to 
be glad that she’s with him. They’re happy. We 
oughtn’t to want her back.” 

“T know. But I want them both back. I know 
nothing about their happiness. Wherever they are, 
if they are anywhere, it’s different. It’s inconceiv- 
able. I want them here, with their bodies, and 
their clothes, as they were. It’s no good telling me 
they’re happy in some unknown place where I can’t 
get at them.” 
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“No. It’s no good to us. But to them, Kit, 
it’s beautiful. I’m sure it’s beautiful. Cecily was 
happy when she rushed out to him. Don’t you 
remember how her eyes shone?—Kit, Morry knew. 
It was Cecily’s death he meant that time, not 
his own. . . . The worst of it is I can’t bear 
the house now. All the happiness is gone out 
of it. It isn’t a kind house any more. Only 
the beauty’s left, and the beauty makes me 
miserable. It brings Cecily back and back, and 
I can’t stand the pain of it. And always when 
we go in and out I see her lying there. How are 
we to stand it? How are we to go on living 
here?” 

“We needn’t go on. Not if you can’t stand it.” 

“Do you mean you’d leave it?” 

“Why not? I hate it too.” 

“It’s queer, when we loved it so. I can hardly 
remember how we loved it. It seems so long, so 
long ago. But it was a happy house.” 

“Tt isn’t now.” 


“No. It never will be again. Never again. Oh, 
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why did it ever happen, when we were so happy? 
It’s this damned War.” 

“The War had to happen. There’s no good 
going back on it, Hilda. It’s no worse for us than 
it is for thousands of people.” 

“That doesn’t make it any better. It’s no con- 
solation to know that thousands of people are as 
unhappy as we are.” 

“No, perhaps it isn’t. Don’t let’s talk about the 
War.” 

“I won’t. Supposing we left, where should we 
go to?” 

“Well—you’d hate London——” 

“No, I shouldn’t. Not if you liked it.” 

“I don’t like or dislike it. If I get that job 
I want itll mean going to London in any case. 
Only if we give up Far End I should let it on a 
long lease, that’s all.” 

“Yes. Well let it and go to London whether 
you get your job or not.” 

“If I don’t get it, they may send me out again 
when my arm’s all right.” 
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“Oh, don’t. Don’t let’s think of that.” 

“No, let’s think that I’ll get a job.” 

“I wonder when——” 

“When?” 

“When you'll be able to do your own work 
again.” 

“Oh, my work. Time enough to talk about 
that when the War’s over. I can’t write while 


it’s on.” 


“Do you ever have ideas for the novels you 
can’t write?” 
“No. Never. I don’t think about it. That’s 


all gone.” 


x “It'll come back again. It'll come back.” 
A “Perhaps.” 

B “And perhaps, in London, some day, we shall 
N 


be happy again.” 
: “You’re sure you won’t hate it?” 

“No, I hate nothing but staying on here. And 
$ I hate myself for hating it. It’s like killing some- 
| thing that you love.” 

; “You do love Far End, still?” 
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“Ves, I love it. And I hate it, too. It tears me 
to pieces. It’ll haunt me when we’re gone. But I 
can’t live in it.” | 
He sighed and stretched himself. 


“No more can I.” N 
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THE Vivarts left Far End in the summer ot | 
nineteen seventeen. Christopher had got the job 
he wanted in the Intelligence Department of the « 
War Office, so that with all their hatred of London 
they were obliged to live there. They said they 
didn’t mind. Now that Cecily and Maurice were 
dead all places except Far End were alike to 
them. 
In an evening of July Hilda and Christopher 
passed for the last time over the dreadful threshold 
of their house. They were going to the Manor to 
sleep on their last night in Eastcote. They locked 
the front door; the iron gate fell to with a clang; 1 
in the road they turned and looked back. Behind 
its low wall the house stood under its tall elm, 
empty, in sadness and in beauty. Its naked black | 
windows stared at them in reproach. It was as if it 
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said: “How can you bear to leave me? No other 
house will ever be to you what I have been.” It 
warned them: “You are going away and you will 
long to come back again and you will not be able to 
come. I shall haunt you all your days and nights. 
You will always see me standing here in sadness 
and in beauty. My beauty is my own beauty, but 
my sadness is your sadness which you have given 
me. I shall never be the same again. You will 
never think of me without sadness.” 

“Kit, it’s cruel of us to leave it. I feel as if it 
was a living thing that we could hurt. No one will 
ever love it as we loved it.” 

“Nor hate it as we hate it.” 

“Naz 

They left the keys at the gardener’s cottage, 
their last surrender of the adored, detested house. 
Then they went on slowly towards the manor. 

They had taken a house in Hampstead, a white, 
southward looking house in Downshire Hill, charm- 
ing, without memory. For the lawns and terraces 


of Far End they had nothing but a narrow green 
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plot in front and a small green garden at the back. 
The garden had a pear tree that reminded them of 
Far End. 

The rooms of the house were long and narrow. 

Here one evening they were sitting in Christo- 
pher’s study that looked out on the dark green 
garden. They were talking of the future, the 
strange, unknown future when their child would be 
with them. 

“The awful thing, Kit, is that I don’t really 
want him. I wish he wasn’t coming.” 

“You'll like him when he comes.” 

“Im afraid I shan’t. Not as I ought to like 
him.” 

“You don’t know. You don’t know what it’ll be 
like.” 

“I know it won’t be like what it has been. And 
I don’t want it to be different. We’ve been so 
happy. In spite of everything we’re happy with 
each other. I don’t want anybody else but you. 
And I think you don’t want anybody else but me. 


Do you?” 


ne Arm 
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“No. I can’t say I do. Still it’s pretty rough 
luck on the poor little beggar if we both don’t want 
him.” 
“I only don’t want him because he’ll come be- | 
tween us. It'll be somebody else to think about that A 


isn’t you.” 


up before I’ve gone to the office and he’ll be in bed 
by the time I get back.” 

“Yes, but Saturdays and Sundays he'll be 
there. Spoiling everything, interrupting everything, 


“He won’t come between us. Why, he.won’t be l 
Í 


coming between. And you’ll love him better than 
you do me.” 

“I swear I won’t. I don’t particularly want him 
either. But, I say, we must be decent to him when 
he comes. We mustn’t let him know he isn’t Ka 
wanted.” 

“Oh, I won’t let him know. Well give him 
a jolly life. He shall be as happy as you were 


when you were a kid. I couldn’t not be good to 
him. That’s what bothers me—all the time and 
thought that he’ll take up. And as he gets older 
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he’ll come between us all the more. Hell be 
hanging about all the time when we want to be 
by ourselves. He’ll get up earlier and go to bed 
later.” 

“You won’t mind. You’ll like him too much to 
mind what he does.” 

“I don’t want to like him. I want to like only 
you.” 

“You will like him, though. You'll be awfully 
happy with him.” 

“What do you think he'll be when he grows 
up? What do you think you'll put him into?” 

“I shan’t put him into anything. He shall be l 
what he wants to be.” 

“What would you like for him?” 

“The law, perhaps, or the Army.” 

“Oh, not the Army. Weve had enough of 
that. I won’t have him taken from me and killed. 
Remember, hes my baby as much as he is 
yours.” ; 

“Oh, you do like him.” 
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“Perhaps I do. But Pll never, never like him 
better than you.” 

“Are you afraid?” 

“No. Tm not. I just know I couldn’t.” 

And then: “You haven’t seen what I’ve been 
making for him.” 

She went out of the room and came back with 
a pile of small garments on her arm. 

“See, these are his little vests.” 

“Absurd,” said Christopher. “Could anything 
be so small?” 

“And these are his socks. Only he’ll kick them 


off. He won’t wear them.” 


“Why make them, then?” 

“Oh, one does.” 

“Ridiculous,” said Christopher. She rubbed one 
of the socks, gently, against his cheek. : 

“Do you know,” she said, “I feel as if I liked 
him when I look at his things. So small, so ab- 
surdly small.” 

“Of course you like him,” said Christopher. 
“You'll like him better than me.” 


Far End 
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“Never. If he thinks that he’s making the mis- 
take of his life.” 

“JT don’t see,” said Christopher, “why we shouldn’t 
get on awfully well together, all three.” 

She was silent. 

“T say,” he said, “you’re not afraid of the time 
when he comes?” 

“Oh, that. Not a bit.” 

Sa BO 

“You needn’t be. I shall get through all 
right.” 

“Darling, itll be awful.” 


“I know, but I don’t care. It’s only the price 
I pay.” 

“For him?” 

“For you.” 

And they fell again into the long silence that 
had come before their talk. Hilda was thinking: 
“He doesn’t want him, really, any more than I do. 
He only wants me.” 


And she was glad. 


They were both glad in that moment of time. 
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But there were other moments when the memory 
of Cecily tore at their hearts with pain, when they 
thought again of her dead body flung across the 
threshold, and when they saw Far End standing 
far from them, in sadness and in beauty, under its 
tall elm. 


King 


XI 


Hırpa’s little girl was born in April of nineteen 
eighteen. Hilda was very ill. Her athletic youth 
made for a difficult maternity. For forty-eight 
hours the child struggled to be born, and Hilda 
was so exhausted that they thought she must 
die. 

Christopher stood by her bed where she lay 
with her head tilted back on her pillow; her face 
was chalk white and worn, with dry lips parted 
and strained. She did not stir at his approach. 
He stood a long time looking down at her, his 
heart beating thickly with pain. When the nurse 
brought the child to him he turned suddenly away 
and would not look at it. 

“Oh, sir,’ said the nurse, “it’s such a dear 
little girl.” 

“Take it away,” said Christopher. 

He would hate it if it killed Hilda. He 
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hated himself. 
abominable suffering. If it hadn’t been for 
him—— If she died it would be he who had 
killed her. 

But Hilda did not die. Slowly, very slowly, 


He—he—was the cause of her 


she came back to life. She lay now with her 
baby tucked into the crook of her arm, her white 
face touching its dark hair. 

“Its funny,” she said, “I never thought it 
would be a girl.” 

“What rum eyes it’s got,” said Christopher. 
“Like little pig’s eyes.” 

“Pig’s eyes are pretty, so quick and bright.” 

“Its just like a little sucking pig.” 

“T don’t care if it is, but it isn’t,” said Hilda. 
“Its mummy’s own ducky one.” 

“I told you you’d like it when it came.” 

“T love her. Oh, Kit, don’t you love her 
too?” 


“No,” said Kit, “I don’t. Not a bit.” 
“Oh, but you must, you will. She’s just as 
much yours as mine. You skall love her.” 
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“Tf shed killed you I should have hated her.” 
“Oh no, Kit, you couldn’t hate her. She’s so 
small and so very, very weak. I’m glad I didn’t 
die. It’s awful to think that if Pd died you’d have 
hated the poor mite. Can’t you love her now I 
haven’t died?” 

GN ia 

“Kit, do you remember how I said I didn’t 
want her?” 

“Yes.” 

“I was a beast. But I didn’t know. I didn’t 
know. I didn’t think it would be like this.” 

She lay a long time, thinking, while he looked 
at her. Already it was as if something of Hilda had 
gone from him to their child. 

“We shan’t have to bother about what she’ll be,” 
she said. “She shall marry and have children, little 
babies as ducky as herself.” 

“You don’t know. She may grow up very ugly.” 

“She couldn’t, Kit. It’s not as if you were ugly. 
Or me. I think she’s prettier to-day than she was 
yesterday. If she keeps it up.” 
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And the baby did keep it up. She grew prettier 
and prettier and more entrancing, till even Chris- 
topher owned that she was rather nice. Her career 
was marked by tremendous events: her first smile, 
her first baby chuckle; her first laugh; the day 
she swam like a frog over the rug; the day she 
crawled; the day she stood alone, the day of her 


first walking, her first talking. She grew up strong 


and healthy. 
They had called her Jane. 


XIV 


CHRISTOPHER’S work in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment was done. It was the autumn of nineteen 
nineteen. In that year Christopher was working 
on his novel Peter Harden. Once free from his 
office work he wrote all morning and in the 
late afternoon from five to seven. After lunch 
he would go for a drive in the car whith Hilda, 
or for a walk on the Heath, when they talked over 
what he was doing; in the evenings he read to her 
what he had written. 

One evening Grevill Burton, the critic of Zhe 
Museion and The New Monthly, had dined with 
them. The three were sitting upstairs in the long, 
pleasant drawing-room; they were talking about 
Peter Harden. 

“I’m trying,” Christopher said, “to do something 
different this time, something that so far as I know 
hasn’t been done before. Not in the same way or 
to the same extent.” 
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“That’s interesting,” said Burton. 

“Im eliminating God Almighty, the all-wise, 
all-seeing author.” 

“Eliminating yourself. How do you manage 
that? You tell the story. You make things 
happen.” 

“Only as they happen in Peter Harden’s con- 
sciousness. I don’t stand outside, I work from the 
inside out.” 

“There’s nothing different in that. Other 
novelists have identified themselves with their char- 
acters. Every decent novelist does.” 

“Not as I do. They remain outside, all-wise, 
all-seeing. God Almighty and his creation. In my 
book there’s nothing but Peter Harden. I am 
not wiser than Peter. I don’t see an inch farther 
than he sees. Everything that is vague and un- 
certain in Peter’s mind is vague and uncertain 
in the book. If Peter misunderstands the other 
characters they are misunderstood. I don’t step 
in and correct him. I don’t display a superior 


understanding.” 
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“Then none of the other characters,” said 
Burton, “can be properly drawn.” 

“They are just as properly drawn as the 
characters we meet ourselves in our own lives. 
We have nothing to go on but our own conscious- 
ness of other people.” 

“IT see What the philosophers call the 
‘egocentric predicament.’” 

“Why not? All our worlds are egocentric. You 
can’t get beyond your own consciousness. Only it’s 
Peter’s ego and Peter’s consciousness.” 

“But, Kit,” said Hilda. “If you can’t get be- 
yond your own consciousness how do you get at 
Peter’s?” 

“By imagination. That’s the only point where 
art goes one better than life.” 

“But Peter—he’s only Peter as he appears to 
your imagination.” 

“But he appears to my imagination as he is. 
He’s real. Because he’s a self, containing his own 


world, he’s real.” 
- “But,” said Burton, “the people in Peter’s world 
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are only people as they appear to Peter; ‘hey aren’t 
real. Whereas, if you’d set to work like any other 
novelist, like God Almighty, they’d be as real as 
Peter.” 

“They’re just as real as people in anybody’s 
world. In fact they should be more real than 
God Almighty’s people because they’re appearing 
in their natural setting of a mind. Peters con- 
sciousness is as good as anybody else’s conscious- 
ness. Of course there’s no absolute certainty about 
them, but then there’s no absolute certainty about 
the people that we know. Peter’s not absolutely 
certain. And it’s just this element of uncertainty 
that makes them real; they are as they would be in 
a real natural world, a world of somebody’s con- 
sciousness. Nobody interferes with Peter’s reality. 
There’s no author running about, arranging and 
analysing and explaining and representing. It’s 
presentation, not representation, all the time. There’s 
nothing but the stream of Peter's consciousness. 
The book zs a stream of consciousness, going on 


and on; it’s life itself going on and on. I don't 
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draw Peter feeling and thinking. Peter feels and 


thinks and his thoughts and feelings are the actual 
stuff of the book. No reflected stuff. I just turn out 
the contents of Peter’s mind.” 

“Without selection?” 

“No, not without selection. I admit that’s 
where I come in. But it’s only to choose which 
of Peter’s thoughts and feelings are the most purely 
Peter. So you don’t get mixed up with a lot of 
irrelevant stuff.” 

“But your style. You can’t eliminate your 
style.” 

“No, I can’t eliminate my style. But there 
again my style is Peter. I’m trying to make it 
crystal with no stain of me. It’s frightfully difficult, 
because it’s all got to be so intensely concentrated. 
I’ve got to get the very heat of consciousness 
into it.” 

“And what have you gained, you, more than 
God Almighty, when you’ve got it?” 

“Can’t you see? I gain a unity which is a 
unity of form, and more than a unity of form, 
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a unity of substance, an intense reality where no 
film or shadow of anything extraneous comes be- 
tween. I present a world of one consciousness, 
undivided and undefiled, a world which is every- 
body’s world. You can’t stand outside of your 
own consciousness, and the nearer you get down 
to one consciousness the nearer you'll be to reality. 
That’s all.” 

“Tf,” said Burton, “you can do the trick.” 

“T believe I’ve done it. Haven’t I, Hilda?” 

“Yes, you’ve done it. It’s the most real thing 
Tve read in my life. It is, really, Grevill. You’ve 
no idea what he’s done.” 

“Oh well, I can see what he’s driving at.” 

“And you see,” said Hilda, “that it’s different 
from anything else that’s been done, ever?” 

“Yes, I see it’s different. I own I couldn’t 
quite see at first how it could be. It seemed to me 
that everything had been done already and that 
| there wasn’t any room for a new form. I 
| wonder——” 
| “What?” 
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x “Whether you could use it in another way 
Whether you couldn’t manage the one consciousness 
business for every character in a novel, so that 
each should have its first-hand reality. Is that 
possible?” 


“Its possible, at a sacrifice of unity, but it 


| 
would be jolly difficult. The consciousnesses would 
have to be adjusted, and they’d have to inter- 
R penetrate, to be as they are in themselves and 
as they appear to each other. Concentration and 
unity to the extent I’ve got them would have | 
to go. But it would be an interesting experiment.” | 
“Your experiment’s interesting enough. If it 
comes off—and I can’t think of you as doing any- | 
thing that doesn’t—if it comes off you'll found a 
new school. Other people will be doing it too.” 
“T don’t want him to found a school. I don’t 
want other people to be doing it too.” | 
“They will. The thing’s begun with Kit, but you | 
can’t expect it to end with him. You must make 
3 up your mind to that.” 


“T want Kit to be the only one.” 
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“Well, he won’t be. But you needn’t worry. 
There won’t be many. The method’s too difficult, 
too limiting and too exacting. God Almighty’s 
way’s easier.” 

“You do think there's something in it?” 
said Christopher. “I’m not rushing up a blind 
alley?” 

“No, you’re making a new high way. There’s 
lots in it. Enough, as I say, for a new school.” 

“How long do you think itll be before you’ve 
finished?” said Hilda. 

“Oh, ever so long. It'll take ages.” 

“Don’t be too long. I’m afraid of somebody 
getting in first.” 

“You're always afraid of something. Always 
thinking something’s going to happen.” 

“Well, it may. I shall be miserable till the 
thing’s safely out.” 

“You needn’t be. Kit’s got the field all to him- 
self at present. Nobody’ll get in first.” 

“Promise me, promise me, Grevill, you won’t tell 
anybody.” 
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J “No, I won’t tell anybody. [ll keep the great 
secret. I’m glad you’re doing it, Kit. Ivll be 
something for me to write about. Something worth 
while.” 

“You haven’t seen it yet.” 

“T can trust you. Well—I must be going. Let 
me know how you get on.” 

“I will.” 

x When Christopher came back from the gate 
Hilda’s eyes were shining. 

“Oh, Kit, he’s quite excited about it. He thinks 
no end of it.” 

“He didn’t say the idea was all rot. But wait,” 
Christopher said, “till he’s seen it.” 

“Tvll be all right. “You'll see it'll be all 
right.” 

In the awful moments when Christopher’s power 
failed him, when his idea slipped from his grasp 
~ or when no words could be found to embody it, 
A Hilda comforted him. She always knew that the 
a bad moment would pass, that the idea would come 


back, brighter and more alive than ever, and that 
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the stream of words would flow again. In these 
days she lived for Christopher and Peter Harden. 
All morning, after the first half hour with the baby, 
she sat typing and re-typing what he had written. 
Sometimes a whole morning’s work would be wasted 
because of some austere revision, but Hilda copied 
again and again without a murmur. 

“You are good to me,” he once said. 

“Oh, Kit, I love it. I like to see it coming 
nice and clear out of that awful jungle of the 
manuscript. And if I didn’t do this, what should 
I do?” 

“Play with baby.” 

“I can’t play with baby all day long.” 

“Its odd how little difference she’s made. She 
hasn’t come between us.” 

“The little lamb.” 

“T told you she wouldn’t.” 

“No. I think we’re more to each other than we 
ever were.” 

“I know I can’t do without you. Everything 


would go if you weren’t here.” 
Far End 
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“I believe you want me more than Jenny"does. 
You baby.” 

“T believe I do.” 

But though Jenny did not come between them, 
it was not the baby but Christopher’s work that 
drew them to each other. Mercifully, the baby was 
strong and healthy, a good little thing that hardly 


ever cried; she had no need of any great care. 


` She was adorable with her face of heart-rending 


innocence under the hood of her dark hair, hair 
that curled in duck’s tails above the nape of her 
tender neck. And Hilda adored her, after Chris- 
topher. Every day, in the slack time between tea 
and dinner, Jenny came into the drawing-room to 
be played with and made much of. But, except 
for the rare times when he left off work between 
five and seven, Christopher saw very little of his 
daughter. Peter Harden absorbed him utterly. 


XV 


In the autumn of nineteen twenty “Peter Harden” 


was finished, published, reviewed, acclaimed as its 


author’s best book. The position that Christopher 
had now won was unassailable; only one or two 
minor reviewers attacked him with such evident joy 
in the onslaught that they might be suspected of a 
certain malice; one or two complained of “the 
wilful limitation of his method”; the rest praised 
the new thing because of its newness. Christopher 
was said to have at last found himself. Everything 
he had done before was tentative, experimental; this 
was achievement. 
“Peter Harden” was dedicated 


TO MY WIFE 
BUT FOR WHOSE HELP 
THIS BOOK 


WOULD NEVER HAVE BEEN WRITTEN 
8* 
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It was not true, but Hilda and Christopher liked 
to think it was. Hilda felt that she had been made 
immortal. 

“There I am,” she said, “for ever and ever. 
Wherever this book goes I go. I could burst with 
pride.” 

“All my books shall be dedicated to you. No- 
body else has had anything to do with them, nor 
ever shall have.” 

“Not Grevill Burton?” 

“No. It isn’t the same thing. He doesn’t go 
with me through the hell it is. He doesn’t bear the 
burden and the heat.” 

“I am so glad to bear it. Do you mean really 
you couldn’t have done it without me?” 

“I mean it really. For one thing I couldn’t 
stand another typist. To have a strange young 

woman sitting there with her fingers in my manu- 

| scripts, to have her wretched little mind mixed up 
with mine, messing up all my ideas; why, I couldn’t 
work within a mile of her.” 

“At least Pve saved you that.” 
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“You’ve saved me everything.” 

“I wonder how itll be when the new baby 
comes.” 

“Tt won’t make any difference. Jenny didn’t.” 

“No, darling Jenny.” 

The new baby, their son, came in June nine- 
teen twenty-one. He was so small and weak that 
they thought he wouldn’t live, so small and weak 
that Hilda’s heart went out to him in a passion of 
tenderness and pity. He needed constant care, and 
this his mother gave to him herself. He made a 
difference at once. He filled the house with his 
crying. 

And then Christopher went to pieces, his nerves 
shattered by the long, lacerating cry. And little 
Jenny, once so good, irritated beyond endurance, 
became naughty and would join in with a scream 
more piercing, more malignant. Christopher couldn’t 
work. 

“T shall go mad,” he said, “if I try and work 
through it.” 

It drove him from the house. He rented a 


= 
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room in the High Street where he worked. Hilda 
was left with the crying babies. 

All morning she sat in the nursery, nursing the 
sick baby and trying to still his cry. There was dif- 
ficulty with his food, difficulty with his sleep, dif- 
ficulty with every minute of his painful day. And 
there was always with her the fear that he would 
die, so hard it was to keep life in him. Christopher 
would come home for lunch and they would sit 
through it in anxiety, listening for the child’s cry. 
When it came Hilda would start up and rush 
to him. 

“You mustn’t,” Christopher would say. 

“But it breaks my heart to hear him.” 

“You must harden your heart. He must learn. 
He must do without you while you eat and while 
you rest.” 

“He can’t. He can’t learn. He’s too ill.”. 

And so, always when the child cried Hilda 
rushed to him. Two years went by. The child 
lived. He grew stronger, but stronger only to cry. 
He was still very weak and sickly and had to be 
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cared for every hour. Hilda was his slave. All 


morning she was with him and in the late after- 
noon. The drives and the short walks with Christopher 
became shorter. In the evening she was tired and 
preoccupied and lay on the sofa, hardly listening to 
what Christopher said to her, waiting in misery for 
the child’s cry. 

Christopher was irritated. “How long is this 
going on?” he said. 

“Till baby gets better and stops crying.” 

“Yes, but now he’s asleep. You might try and 
listen to what I say.” 

“T am listening.” 

“You’re not. You’re listening for that child to 
begin again.” 

“Well, every minute I think he’ll begin.” 

“So that we can’t have peace even when he’s 
not crying.” 

“It looks like it. What were you saying about 
that last chapter?” 
“Oh, never mind. You’re not interested.” 
“Oh, Kit, I am. You know I am,” 
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“You’re not. You’re interested in nothing but 
that wretched kid.” 

“Oh no, he doesn’t interest me. He only breaks 
my heart. Kit—you mustn’t feel unkindly towards 
him. He’s so ill. Sometimes I think he’ll never, | 
never be well.” } 

“Then I don’t know how we’re going on.” 

“Oh, just like this.” 

“And this is misery.” 

“Tt can’t be helped.” 

“I think it could. If you didn’t always rush 
up to him the minute he cries. He knows he can 
get everything he wants by yelling, so of course he 
yells.” 

“What would you do? Let him scream his 
heart out?” 

“Td let him alone.” 

“Then he would scream his heart out. As it is, 

I sometimes think it must burst with crying.” 
“Why can’t you leave him to Nurse?” | 
“Because Nurse is all very well, but it isn’t the 


same thing. It’s me he wants.” 
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“Of course it’s you he wants if you’ve taught 
him to want you, and that’s what you’ve done. 
And now you’re a slave to him. You might have 
thought of me, Hilda.” 

“Of you? But I do think of you. Thats why I 
can’t bear it. He has come between us. Nothing’s 
been the same since he came.” 

“Tf you’d thought of me you wouldn’t have let 
him get such a hold of you.” 

“What could I do? I never let Jenny come 
between us. But Jenny was different. You can’t 
treat a sick child as if it was a well one.” 

“You needn’t have let the thing grow into this 
insane tyranny.” 

“What’s the good of going back on it? There 
it is, and it’s I who pay for it.” 

“Oh come, I think I pay pretty consider- 
ably.” 

“I know, darling, and I hate your paying. If I 
could make it all fall on me, I would.” 

At that he softened. “Poor little Hilda, it’s 
rough luck on you.” 
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“Don’t let’s talk about it. Tell me about your 
book.” 
And then the child screamed. 
“Ah, there he is again. I must go to him.” 
And she went. When she came back again 
she was exhausted. She lay still, with her eyes 4 
shut; every now and then tears broke from her 
eyelids and fell. Christopher watched them. He 
was thinking: “Poor little Hilda, it’s ten times 
worse for her than it is for me. I haven’t got to 
nurse the little beggar.” An awful thought came 
to him. If only he wasn’t there. He didn’t wish 
that the child would die, but he did wish he 
wasn’t there, he wished that he had never come. 
His whole life had changed to a slow torment since 
he came. Hilda could do nothing for him any 
more. Every minute of her life, it seemed to him, 
was taken up by the child. She could think of f 
nothing else. He talked to her and she tried to 
listen, but her thoughts were far away. 
Worst of all, Christopher had had to engage a 
typist. Hilda had no longer any time to copy for 
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him. The long hours of delightful work were gone, 
and the long talks were done; mind no longer 
flashed to mind, beating out the light by which he 
saw. As long as the child was there he would have 
to go alone. 

He looked up. Hilda had risen. She drew her 
hand across her eyes. 

“Pm so tired, Kit. I’m afraid Til have to go 
to bed.” 

She was always too tired to sit up with him in 
the one time that the baby left them. 

Christopher sat a little while by himself, think- 
ing, thinking of the time they had had together, 
thinking with anguish of the silence, the beauty 
and the deep peace of Far End. Nothing in all 
his life had been more beautiful than that year 
they had had there, before the War, before Cecily 
died. 


DER 
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CHRISTOPHER couldn’t get over the feeling that 
Hilda could have helped it if she had chosen, that 
this sacrifice of herself was not necessary. It was 
morbid. She had let her pity get the better of her, 
and pity, what was it but a form of voluptuous 
self-indulgence? Other women had sick children, 
but they didn’t give themselves to be devoured 
by them as Hilda had given herself to be devoured 
by Richard. If she had had any sense of justice 
she would have seen that it was not right that 
her child should have everything and her husband 
nothing. ‘She would have done something to adjust 
their claims. She would have given him one hour. 
But no; there was an end of all that Hilda had 
once done for him. She was too busy with the 
child in the mornings to type his manuscripts, too 
dull and heavy in the afternoons, too tired in the 


evenings to talk to him in her brilliant, exciting 
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way. Her brain was so beaten with the sound of 
the child’s screaming that it could no longer think. 
Her nerves were so exhausted that she could no 
longer feel her old excitement and enthusiasm. 
And Christopher couldn’t go on being excited 
and enthusiastic by himself. In their ten years 
of marriage he had become abjectly dependent on 
Hilda. There had been the ghastly interruption 
of the War, there had been the last two years 
of misery, but the rest of it had been spent in 
an intimate spiritual communion that tied him to 
Hilda closer than any bond of flesh. And now he 
looked on in agony at the gradual loosening of the 
tie. The child had only to push out his weak hands 
and they were put asunder. And with all his love 
for Hilda and his pity for her, Christopher could 
not help feeling a dull resentment tempered by 
remorse. 

Resentment and remorse do not make for hap- 
piness, and Christopher was unhappy. He worked, 
he worked harder than ever, spending more and 
more time in his room outside, glad to get away 
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from the house that was loud with the child’s 
erying. But the spring of joy in his work was 
gone, and he lived in fear lest the heaviness that 
was in him should sink into his book and ruin it. 
And as Hilda was too tired to listen to him he 
spent more and more evenings with Grevill Burton 
in his rooms, reading to him what he had written, 
till gradually Grevill took Hilda’s place. But it 
wasn’t the same thing. Grevill might be excited 
and enthusiastic, but it was not Hilda’s excitement 
and enthusiasm. Grevill’s attitude was solid and 
masculine and trustworthy, but it lacked the pas- 
sionate loving faith that Hilda had brought to him. 
And with Hilda removed from him, absorbed in the 
cares of motherhood, it was as if that passionate 
loving faith were gone from him for ever. He 
couldn’t believe that under all her preoccupa- 
tion it still lived. He needed a perpetual reas- 
surance. 

And through it all his heart ached for her when 
he saw her lying there too tired to listen to his 
reading, too tired to talk to him. But resentment 
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and jealousy, jealousy of the small dark thing that 
came between them, with hands that pushed them 
apart, with a dark head that must always lie against 
his mother’s breast—jealousy and resentment kept 
him from saying the words that would have com- 
forted her. 

Sometimes she roused herself with a piteous 
effort. 

“Kit,” she said, “won’t you read me what 
you’ve written? Why do you never read to me 
now?” 

“Because you never listen.” 

“Baby’s sleeping. I could listen to-night.” 

“And if baby wakes you won’t listen.” 

“Perhaps he won’t wake.” 

“Perhaps isn’t good enough. What do you 
want me to read to you for?” 

“Because—Oh, Kit, Pm simply longing to hear 
this new thing. It’s a female Peter Harden, 
isn’t it?” 

“T suppose so.” 
“Well—read it.” 
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And Christopher dragged himself up as if 
unwillingly and fetched his manuscript and read. 
And Hilda woke up and was absorbed and excited; 
she said all the right things, made the right 
suggestions, was convinced that “Anne Bywater: 
A Life” was better even than “Peter Harden,” 
a subtler, more exquisite thing. The baby never 
woke up and the evening passed in a long delight- 
ful talk about “Anne Bywater.” 

“How you’ve done her,” said Hilda, “I can’t 
think.” 

“She’s worse to do than Peter. You see I’m 
not absolutely sure of her.” 

“Nobody would know it. Shes absolutely 
right.” 

“Well, I’ve had a jolly evening. Hilda, why 
can’t we be like this every night? You seemed 
as keen as ever.” 


“I am as keen as ever. There’s no reason 


why we shouldn’t do it again, only—it depends 
on baby.” 
And the next night and the next and the 
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next were baby’s bad nights. No sooner had 
they settled comfortably to the reading than 
his lamentable cry was heard. And Hilda 
went up to him and stayed with him until he 
slept again. By that time Christopher was in a 
thoroughly bad temper and wouldn’t read any 
more. 

And the next night, also, he refused to read. 

“Its no good,” he said. “Hell only cry. 
And if he doesn’t cry Pll think he’s going to.... 
No, we've just got to make up our minds that 
things can’t be the same again. That wretched 
kid has dished us.” 

“Don’t call him a wretched kid.” 

“Well, he is, and he makes everybody wretched 
around him.” 

“Poor lamb, as if he could help it.” 

“If he could help it there’d be some hope. 
I suppose it’s our own fault for having him.” 

“Tt isn’t his fault.” 

“But how is he to grow up? Will he go on 


like this for ever?” 
Far End 
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| “Of course not. He’ll grow out of it. It’s only 
while he’s a baby.” 
“Hell be a baby for ages yet. Weve got to 
4 look forward to three, four or five years of it.” 
j “Three years most likely. They’ll pass.” 
| “They’ll pass. But how?” 
“Well, you'll only make it worse by grousing 
3 about it. After all, Kit, if I can bear it, surely 
you can. You’ve got your room out and your 
& work and all sort of things to take your mind 
4 off it. I should say you’d got everything you 
want.” 
“T haven’t. I want you. I want you back again 
; as you were at the beginning.” 
j$ “Oh, my dear, Pm the same, just the same as I 


k was in the beginning.” 


«Youre not. You’re always tired. You're 
Pr always wrapped up in that baby. I don’t come 
in anywhere.” 
i “You come in everywhere. I love you even 
now ten times more than I love baby. And God 


ji knows I love kim.” 
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“Even now?” 


“Yes, even now when you’re as cross and dis- 
agreeable as you can be.” 

“I didn’t know I was such a brute. Tell me, am 
I growing a brute? Is that what it’s doing to me?” 

“You're a dear. A cross, disagreeable dear, 
and I love you. What you say doesn't make any 
difference.” 

“Yes, but it’s pretty awful if I’ve got into a 
habit of saying beastly things. I suppose it’s that 
kid gets on my nerves.” 

“He gets on mine.” 

“Yes, but you women are different. You’ve an 
infinite patience. You’re simply wonderful. How 
you can go on day after day, and night after 
night with a thing that does nothing but scream 
—that doesn’t even love you, that hasn’t the sense 


to love you——” 
“He does love me. You know nothing about it.” 
“I suppose you mean he doesn’t love me.” 
“Well, he would if you took more notice of him.” 


“Take notice? I should think I took notice 
9* 
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enough. You can’t not take notice of a child that 
howls from morning to night.” 

“If you played with him and petted him.” 

“How can I play with him and pet him when 
he yells my head off? If he’d let up for a single 
minute I might——” 

“Never mind, you'll like him some day when 
he’s left off yelling.” 


“Shall I? I only know we were happy before 


he came and we haven’t been happy since.” 


“Oh, Kit, how happy we were at Far End. Do 
you remember?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“But I couldn’t go back there. We shall never 
go back there. All that’s ended. And when I think 
of it it tears my heart.” 

“Don’t think of it.” 

“I can’t help thinking of it. Every day I see 
the house standing there, with the flowers looking 
over the wall, and the elm tree and the pear trees 
in the garden, and all the lovely rooms. And I 
can’t bear it.” 
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“But you don’t mind this place, do you?” 

“No, I don’t mind it. We must live some- 
where, it’s as good as any other place that isn’t 
Far End. Sometimes I wonder whether Richard 
wouldn’t have been different if wed lived at 
Eastcote.” 

“Oh no, he’d have howled the place down the 
same as he does here. It’s in his nerves.” 

“Only we might have been different. In that 
peace.” 

“There wouldn’t have been any peace with 
Richard there. And there wasn’t any peace be- 
fore we left it. Have you forgotten why we left it?” 

“No. I haven’t forgotten. Only now we’re away 
it’s the peace that I remember most. If ever a place 
had a soul, Far End was that place.” 

“Well, we must make the best of what we've 
got. After all, you’re here. There are moments 
when I can talk to you.” 

“No, but it’s awful not being able to work for 
you. That’s what I can’t bear. I loved working 


for you.” 
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| “I know you did. I hate going on without 
> you.” 

N “How does the new typist do?” 

} Christopher had dismissed two typists, both 
E elderly, and had acquired a third. 

| “Damnably. No, that isn’t true. She does 


very well.” 


“She’s very pretty.” 

pi “Is she? I hadn’t noticed. All I want is that 
j she should do her work well.” 

} Hilda was silent. She couldn’t bear to think 
of the new typist sitting in Christopher’s study, work- 
ing for Christopher. 


XVII 


Mona RyLann sat in Christopher’s study typing 
“Anne Bywater.” The house was still, for a won- 
der; an hour had passed since Richard’s last wild 
scream; nothing was heard but the steady tack, tack 
of the keys and the click of the shifting cylinder. 

Every now and then Mona glanced at the clock 
and typed faster. Her speed was wonderful. As 
the clock struck half past six she rose and went 
to the chimney-piece and looked at herself in the 
glass. She took a little comb out of her pocket 
and combed out her thick bobbed hair; it shone, 
deep copper and red gold. She turned and twisted 
it to get an all round view of herself and smiled 
at the face in the glass that smiled back at her. 
She was pleased with the face in the glass. 

Then she stood still and listened. She slid back 
to her place at the writing-table and began typing 


faster and faster. 


The door’ opened and Christopher came in. 
“Good evening, Miss Ryland.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Vivart.” 

“Still busy?” 

“Yes. I haven’t quite finished. I didn’t expect 
you back till seven.” 

Christopher hardly ever came back till seven, 
but sometimes he would appear soon after half- 
past six. And regularly at six o’clock Mona Ry- 
land went to the looking-glass and combed out her 
hair. 

“I finished sooner than I thought I should. 
There’s another chapter for you.” 

“Good. Oh, Mr. Vivart, I do think this is a 
beautiful book.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes, I do. I know my opinion isn’t worth any- 
thing and it’s cheek of me to say so——” 

“Im very glad you like it,” said Christopher, 
gravely. 

Then he looked at Miss Ryland and saw that 
she was very pretty. He had noticed it before 
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but had thought well to pretend to Hilda that he 
hadn’t. Hilda should at least have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that no woman existed for him 
but her. And now he noticed all over again that 
Miss Ryland was very pretty. He noticed the 
thick masses of her hair, deep copper and red 
gold, curling deliciously into the nape of her privet- 
white neck. He noticed the perfect heart-shaped 
face and that faint greenish tinge in its white that 
red haired women sometimes have; he noticed her 
blue eyes darkened with black lashes under fine 
black eyebrows, and her delicate nose, too straight 
to be altogether aquiline, too acquiline to be alto- 
gether straight, and her small, heart-shaped mouth, 
perfect and pure, set in the privet-white oval of 
her face. There was a faint flush in her cheeks 
as she looked up at him. And he thought with a 
slight surprise: “Why, she’s beautiful.” 

“Have you typed chapter seven?” he said. 

“Yes, I’ve begun eight.” 

“Well, I must write seven over again.” 

“Oh, that lovely chapter. Must it be altered?” 
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“Yes, it must. I’m sorry that your beauti- : 
ful typing has to go into the waste-paper bas- ' 
ket.” Í 

“Qh” (Miss Ryland had a habit of saying l 
“Oh”), “that doesn’t matter. Id copy it out a ] 
hundred times with pleasure.” 

“You know,” he said, “your work is beauti- 
ful. You should have seen my last typist. Sen- 
tences punctuated with k-k-l, k-k-l, qryzcwklickl per 
cent.” 

“Well, anyhow I don’t do that.” 

“You are a perfect typist.” 

Ed Miss Ryland knew she was a perfect typist; her 
; letters were clear-cut and clean, never a mistake, 
never an erasure; with an infinite patience she was 
willing to copy over and over again. A better typist 
even than Hilda. 

“It zs good of you to let me work here, Mr. 
Vivart. My place at home is so tiny I haven’t room 
to turn round.” 

“You see, I have you under my eyes here. I 


hope the baby’s crying doesn’t disturb you.” 
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| “He hasn’t cried for quite an hour. But I can’t 
think how you can bear it.” 

“T don’t bear it. Pve run away.” 

“Is that it? I wondered why you’d left your 
beautiful room here.” 

“That’s why. Well, I mustn’t keep you. You 
must be longing to get off.” 

“Oh no, I’m never longing to get off. I hate 
going back.” 


“Are you so fond of your work then?” = 


uyer | 

She looked at him, a straight full look of her al 
dark blue eyes, lapis lazuli, under crystal and a : 
shadow. i 


“You have something for me to do?” 
“No, only a few letters to dictate. They’ll keep 
N till to-morrow.” N 
“Oh no, Pll do them now. I can post them on x 
my way home.” i 


“Are you sure you domt mind?” 


“Quite sure.” 
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And Christopher sat on the chair facing Miss | 
Ryland and dictated, and Miss Ryland took the | 
* letters down in shorthand. And as he dictated, 

slowly, he was aware of her face tilted up at 
him between the sentences, and of her eyes, dark 
blue and earnest, fixed on him, waiting for the 
next word. 

At last it was all over. Miss Ryland got up to 
go, putting on an enchanting little hat that fitted 
close to her head; delicious little thick curls came 
out under the brim. 

And Christopher looked at her again. 

“What will you do when.you get home?” He 
really wanted to know. 

“I shall read. Read all evening.” 

“What books have you got?” 

She smiled at him adorably. 

“Pye got ‘The Transgressor, and ‘The Idealist’ 
and ‘Peter Harden? ” 

“Nearly all me.” 

“Pm going to get everything you’ve ever written. 
The reading room’s got them all. When I work for 
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an author I like to soak myself in him. You can’t 
know too much about an author.” 

“I wonder how many typists trouble to do 
that.” 

“Tt isn’t a trouble when it’s you. Oh, Mr. Vivart, 
I adore your books.” 

“Even ‘The Idealist’?” 

“Why not? Shan’t I understand it? Is it a very 
difficult one?” 

“It is a little difficult. But you'll understand it 
all right. I think you’d understand anything you 
gave your mind to.” 

“Oh, Mr. Vivart, do you really think so?” 

“Yes. That’s how you strike me.” 

“You may be sure,” she said, “Pll give my 
mind.” 

And it was as if she had said, “Pll give all 
there is of me.” 

She was going. He went to the door and called 
after her. 

“Miss Ryland, by the way, if you work here in 


the morning you must stay to lunch.” 
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“Must I? That zs good of you. Shan’t I be 
frightfully in the way?” 

“Not a bit. It’s much the best arrange- 
ment.” 
He knew it was the best arrangement for 


Miss Ryland, who was poor. He had an idea 


Ir te 


that she spent more on her clothes than on her 
food. 

He thought: “Poor little thing. That'll be one 
square meal in the day for her, anyway.” And 
then: “I hope Hilda won’t mind.” 


If Hilda minded she never let him know. 
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“Kır,” said Hilda, two months later, “Mona’s a 
very engaging little girl.” | 
«Isnt she? Isn’t she? And you should see 1 
her type. She’s a oner. She does the work of ten 
typists in the time of half one. I never saw such 
a speed.” 
“Then why does she always have to stay on 
into the afternoon?” 
Christopher considered it. “Lunch, I suppose, 
poor little devil. It’s important.” 
“T never thought of that.” 
“Pm afraid,” said Christopher, “she overworks 
and under-feeds. When she’s done with me she’s 
got some other fellow’s manuscripts. Yet she’s al- 
ways fresh. She’s as keen at the end of the day 
as she is at the beginning.” 
“T wonder,” said Hilda, “if she’s as keen about 


the other fellow’s work.” 
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$; “Oh, I expect she is. It’s conscience.” 
“Conscience?” 
“Yes, why shouldn’t it be?” 
“I don’t know. Only I believe she isn’t always 
f working on your stuff when she’s here.” 
& “How do you mean?” 
“I mean she brings other people’s stuff in and 
does it here.” 
“Oh, that’s all right. I told her she might when 
she was through with me.” 
“Oh, Kit, what did you do that for?” 
“Because—oh hang it all, it’s a big bright 
room and there's a good fire. She can breathe 
and keep warm. You should see the hole she 
lives in.” 
“Have you seen it?” 
“Yes. I had to go there with a message. I 
Ju ‘found her living in a den about four feet by eight, 
with a small black fire and the window shut be- l 
cause it was too cold to open it. If you lived like l 
that yowd be glad to get out of it into a decent 


room. At least I know she’s comfortable for nine 


y; 
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hours out of the twenty-four. Her Sundays must be 
awful.” 

“My dear, you’d better ask her to live here 
altogether.” 

“Don’t be silly. Come, Hilda, you’d have done 
it yourself.” 

“Bless you, you don’t suppose I mind, do you? 
It’s not as if I could sit in the study myself, or you 
either.” 

“No, it isn’t, is it?” 

So Mona stayed on in Christopher’s study. She 
stayed for lunch and for tea, and sometimes after 
tea she took half an hour off and played with little 
Jenny. 

And once on a warm clear day in December 
Christopher’ came to Hilda and said, “It’s a 
ripping day. Supposing we took Mona for a 
drive?” 

“Can she spare the time?” 

“Of course she can spare it. She’s frightfully off 
colour. A run will do her good.” 


“Oh, all right, if you want to,” said Hilda. 
Far End 10 
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So Mona, wrapped in Christopher’s British warm, 
was taken for a drive into the country. Hilda sat 
in front with Christopher and Mona by herself 
behind. The drive was punctuated by cries of 
ecstasy from Mona, at a dog in the road, at a baby, 
at the Scotch firs on the Heath, at the sight of 
green fields. Even Christopher and Hilda were 
touched by Mona’s joy. 

They had tea at an inn, and Mona’s cries broke 
out again. “This is the most delicious bread and 
butter. And topping jam. You don’t mind my eat- 
ing an awful lot? I’m so hungry. I know I’m mak- 
ing a perfect pig of myself.” And when it was all 
over, “Oh, Mr. Vivart, I’ve enjoyed it so. I haven’t 
been so happy for ages.” 

“That’s right,” said Christopher; “we'll do it 
again some day.” 

And they did it again and again. Mona’s face 
began to have a bright colour; she was more beautiful 
than ever. 

One day when they were getting ready for a 
drive, the baby’s sad cry was heard. 
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“T can’t go,” Hilda said. 

Christopher followed her up the stairs. 

“You must go,” he said. 

“I can’t. And Mona can’t go.” 

“Why not?” 

“You can’t take her by yourself, it wouldn’t 
do.” 

“T don’t see why not.” 

“Well, it just wouldn't.” 

“But I can’t disappoint the poor kid. It would 
be cruel.” 

“Oh well, have it your own way.” 

And Christopher had it his own way. Little 
Mona, wrapped in his British warm, sat beside 
him. 

For a long time she was silent in a happiness 
too great for words. Then their speed increased, 
and as they shot into the open country Mona gave 
tongue, 

“Oh, Mr. Vivart, this is heavenly. How I wish 
it would last for ever.” 


“For ever?” 
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“Yes, to go on and on, faster and faster, 
and never come back again, that would be heaven.” 

“You’d get pretty sick of it after the first two 
days.” 

“I shouldn’t. It’s awful to think that in another 
two hours it’ll be all over. But it wz% last two hours, 
won’t it?” 

“Tvll last four if you like. We needn’t be back 
till half-past seven.” 

“Needn’t we?” 

“No, and you’ll stay and dine and Pll drive you 
home afterwards.” 

“Oh, that wil? be nice.” 

She drew a deep breath of delight. The wind 
of their speed whipped red into her cheeks and little 
stray curls blew out round the rim of her hat. Sitting 
there, tucked beside him, she was a little vivid figure 
of incarnate joy. 

He smiled at her, and her joy entered into 
him. 

“I say, we are having a ripping time, aren’t 


we?” 
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“We are. I won’t think of it being over. There’s 
lots more of it left.” 

“Lots. We haven’t had tea yet.” 

In an inn at St. Albans they had tea. Mona 
poured it out, blushing with pleasure as she asked 
him whether he took milk and sugar. She had 
pretty privet-white hands that made a light play 
with cups and saucers. -Every gesture was pretty. 
Christopher considered her. 

“Tell me something about yourself,” he said. 
“Youve been working for me all these months 
and I know no more about you than when you 
came.” 

“Oh well, you know of course, that I haven’t got 
anybody.” 

“Got anybody?” 

“Anybody belonging to me.” 

“That’s sad, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s very sad. You see, mother died two 
years ago, and father died a long while before that, 
and there’s nobody but me. It’s pretty awful living 


all alone.” 
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“Poor child, it must be. But you’ve friends, 
haven’t you?” 

“One or two.” There’s Sally, she’s my great 
friend. And Amy.” 

“Nobody besides Sally and Amy?” 

“Nobody that matters. There’s Billy, but he 
doesn’t count.” 

“Oh, Billy doesn’t count, doesn’t he? Why 
not?” 

“You haven’t seen his nose.” 

“A nose that’s a bar to perfect intimacy, it must 
be frightful.” 

“Tt is. But poor Billy can’t help his nose. “He’s 
rather a dear, or would be, if only——” 

“Tf only what?” 

“Oh, I don’t think I ought to tell you. It'll 
sound so funny.” 

“Do tell me.” 

“You won’t tell anybody else?” 

“Rather not. I’m the soul of honour.” 

“Pm sure you’re the soul of honour. If only 
Billy would leave me alone.” 
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“Billy makes love to you, does he?” 

“T suppose you’d call it making love. He says a 
lot of silly things.” 

“And of course poor Billy isn’t in the running, 
with that nose. Do you know, I think I’m sorry 
for Billy. It must be awful to be in love with 
you.” 

“How can you tell?” 

“You mean, if I’m not?” 

“Of course you’re not.” 

“Of course. But if I were Billy I should find it 
awful. Are you very unkind to him?” 

“It’s no good being kind. It only makes him 
think things.” 

“I suppose it does. How are you going to get 
rid of Billy?” 

“That’s it, I can’t get rid of him. He sticks.” 

“Ts Billy the only one, Mona?” 

“Well no, there’s Dicky.” 

“Does Dicky—count?” 

“No. No more than Billy.” 

“Has he, too, got a nose?” 
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“Oh no, but he hasn’t got any money. And if 


he had I wouldn’t have him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t care for him.” 

“Poor Dicky. Anybody else?” 

“No. None like that.” 

“None like that.” 

“So you see I haven’t many friends.” 

“And you’re lonely?” 

“Well, I’m not so lonely now as I used to 
pe, 

“Why not now?” He knew why. 

“Because of you. And Mrs. Vivart.” 

“Pm glad if we’ve made you not feel lonely.” 

“Oh, you can’t think how happy you’ve made 
me.” 


“Pm so glad.” 


“Nobody was ever so good to me as you are. I 
can’t think why.” 

“You don’t think you’ve got anything to do 
with it?” 

“Me! Why, of course not. How could I?” 
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“You don’t know then, Mona, that you’re very 
nice?” 

“I! Am I? Am I nice? Really and truly?” 

“Really and truly.” 

He thought: “Why am I saying these things to 
her? Damned fool.” 

“Has nobody ever told you that before?” 

“Only Billy and Dicky. It’s different when you 
say it.” 

“How when I say it?” 

“Because then I feel it really might be so. Billy 
and Dicky wouldn’t know what was nice, really; but 
you’d know.” 

“Yes, I think I know.” 

He thought: “It’s time to stop this idiocy.” 

“Well, it’s getting late. We’d better be going.” 

Mona wrung her hands. “Oh, oh, it’s half all 
over.” 

“Only half. Well have a look at the cathedral 
first.” 

They went and looked at the cathedral. Then 
Christopher tucked her up in the car and they drove 
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home. They were both silent. Christopher because 
he repented of his speech, and Mona because 
she nursed in secret a happiness that was half 
retrospect. 

“Bless me, how late you are,” said Hilda, when 
they had returned. “Did you have a good time, 
child?” 

“ Heavenly.” 

“I mustn’t do that again,” thought Chris- 
topher. 

“Kit,” said Hilda as they sat together after 
Christopher had driven Mona home, “that child’s 
getting fond of you.” 

“Rot.” 

“Tt isn’t. She hasn’t eyes except for you. Such 
eyes too.” 

“They are rather stunning.” 

“Are you being careful?” 

“If you mean, have I made love to her? I 
haven’t.” 

“I didn’t mean that. I mean you mustn’t be 
too kind.” 
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“The poor kid hasn’t had much kindness up 
till now.” 

“She mustn’t look to you for it, then.” i 

“But if Pm not kind to her, what can I be?” ? 

“Well—cool, dear.” 

“But I am cool. Good God, you talk as if I 
were in love with her.” 

“Be cool in your manner to her is what I 
mean.” 

“Be cool and snub her when she’s happy and i 
make her miserable. I simply can’t.” i 

“Then there'll be trouble.” 

“There won’t be. The kid isn’t a fool.” 

“Pm not so sure. And if there’s trouble, Kit, 
she’ll have to go.” 

“Go? The best typist I ever had.” , 

Hilda took the blow bravely. “I’m thinking i 

t of her,” she said. “And you should think of 

her.” / 

“I do think of her. I swear to you I haven’t 
done a thing, I haven’t said a word that would j 
make her think——” 
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“Tt’s not what she thinks, my dear, it’s what 
she feels.” 
“Well then, to make her feel——” 
- “Of course you haven’t. Only don’t be kinder 
than you are now.” 

“No, I wont be kinder. But really you’re 
doing the poor kid an injustice. Can’t you 
imagine what it means to her to come here and 
be friends with you and me and to be made 
much of?” 

“And to be helping you with your work and 
being flattered for doing it and being in your 
confidence, in the most intimate relation short of 
being married to you, I car imagine it, and I can 
imagine how dangerous it must be for a sensitive, 

? impressionable little girl, a little girl chockful of sex, 
if Pm not mistaken.” 

“You are mistaken. She’s absolutely simple- 
minded.” 

“I don’t mean that she’s aware of her sex, 
you silly; I don’t suppose she knows she’s in love 


with you. But just because she doesn’t know: it 
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there's danger. If it was anybody else but her 
you’d see it.” 

“What I can’t see is what I’m to do about it.” 

“Do nothing. Nothing. Don’t take any notice 
of her. A little wholesome neglect is what she 
needs.” 

“That’s all very well. I must praise her when 
she does so splendidly.” 

«I wouldn’t,” said Hilda. 

“Besides,” he added, “you’re utterly mistaken.” 

“Am I? Well, you'll see.” 

And before very long, with his eyes wide 
opened, Christopher saw what he might never have 
seen had not Hilda opened his eyes. It made him 
sorry for Mona, so sorry that for the life of him he 


could not be cold to her. 
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XIX 


Montus passed. They were in June now of 
nineteen twenty-four. And many times he had 
driven Mona in the car, and many times he had 
taken her to a dinner in town and a play. Hilda 
knew nothing about these evenings; she thought 
that he was with Grevill Burton. And Chris- 
topher was afraid that she would say something 
to Grevill and that Grevill would deny having 
seen him, and this fear was the beginning of a 
sense of guilt. It was the first time that he had 
concealed anything that he had done from Hilda. 
Not, he said to himself, that there was any harm 
in it; there was no reason on earth why he 
shouldn’t take Mona to the play. But he knew 
that Hilda would disapprove, and he shrank from 
the expression of her disapproval. It seemed to 
him in these days that she had grown cold to him 
and indifferent, and she was more than ever ab- 
sorbed in Richard. 
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And Mona’s ways were enchanting. He liked 
to feel the excited, happy little thing beside him, 
to hear her chatter about Sally and Amy and what 
Billy and Dicky were doing. He would tease her 
gently. 

“Your unkindness to Billy and Dicky makes my 
heart bleed for them.” 

“Oh, but it wouldn’t be kind to be kinder—it 
really wouldn’t. It’s for their good.” 

And he wondered: Would it be kinder of him 
not to be so kind? Kinder to leave her? Would it 
be for her good? 

But what would she do without him? He liked 
to think that he could give her these pleasures, that 
he was the source of all the joy that came into her 
life. So he went on. 

He found himself thinking of her now when 
she was not there, recalling her pretty ways, the 
turn of her head, the gestures of her hands, hear- 
ing her quaint reiterated “Oh! Mr. Vivart!”—find- 
ing that he dwelt half with pleasure, half with 
amusement on the thought that she loved him. Oh, 
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He 
knew it by the flush of joy in her face when she 


he knew it now. Hilda was not mistaken. 
came to him, by the trembling of her breasts and 
by the adoration of her eyes. And he put from 
him the question: What am I to do about it? 
And day after day their work brought them 
together. 

One late afternoon she was with him in his 
study. She was weighing letters on the scales 
when one of the weights slipped from her fingers 
and rolled under the table. Mona went down on 
her knees to look for it; she was kneeling beside 
him. And suddenly, before he knew what he was 
doing, he had put his arm round her and lifted her 
to her feet. She yielded to his arms, drawing her- 
self close against his breast; and, as he held her, 
desire came upon him and he stooped and kissed 
the tender, fragrant, privet-white nape of her neck. 
She twisted herself closer with a little wriggle of all 
her body. Then he put her from him. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “I oughtn’t to have 
done that. I can’t think why I did—I’m sorry.” 
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“You needn’t be. You mustn’t be sorry.” 

“Pll never do it again.” 

“I don’t care if you do. I—Pd let you do any- 
thing—anything,” she whispered. 

He pulled himself together, he pretended not 
to have heard her. “You’d better go home if 
you’ve finished,” he said coldly. 

She was quick to feel his coldness. “Oh, are 
you angry with me? It wasn’t my fault.” 

He softened. “No, it wasn’t your fault, poor 
child. It was mine.” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“Because I love you.” 

“You—love— me?” 

“Yes. But, look here, we must be good. You 
must go.” 

But Mona did not go, she stood staring at 
him, her lips parted; she panted slightly. Then 
she spoke. 

“Oh, but I love you too.” 

“You mustn’t. You mustn’t, darling. Go, 


please go.” 
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“I don’t want to.” 

“You must. I—I don’t know what I’m doing. 
For God’s sake, go.” 

“Tl go if you'll kiss me.” 

“I won’t kiss you. Ill never kiss you again.” 

“Well, PII go. Dll do anything you want.” 

He opened the door. She went out. And as 
she went she turned on him a look, sidelong and 
sweet and humble, utterly submissive. 

He flung himself into a chair and covered his 
face with his hands. 

Why had he done it, why? And why had he 
told her that he loved her? And was it true? Was 
he sure of it himself? Yes, he was sure, he was 
trembling even now with the force of his passion. 
It was love of a sort, love of her mouth and eyes, 
love of her young privet-white body. So strong was 
it that he couldn’t think now why he had let 
her go. 

Why had he told her that he loved her?. Be- 
cause—because it was an insult to kiss her and not 


say that he loved her; because, having kissed her, 
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he owed her the truth. That was as far as he 
could see through the dark tangle of his conscious- 
ness. 

And what was he going to do now? What was 
he going to do? One thing was certain, it must 
never happen again, and if it was not to happen he 
must never see her again. He must write to her 
and tell her so. But letters were dangerous things. 
He must write without any expression of emotion, 
without any reference to what had passed. She 
would understand. Luckily her work on his 
last book was finished. He had a pretext. He 


wrote: 


“DEAR Miss RYLAND, 

“As the work is now finished I shall not want 
you again. I shall not be writing another book 
for some time, and I can attend to the proofs 
myself. I have to thank you for your skill and 
for all the trouble you have so kindly taken for 
me. If you want a testimonial you can apply to 


me——” 
rr* 


en 
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(No, she mustn’t apply. She might apply in 
person.) 
“If you want a testimonial I will send you one. 
“Sincerely yours, 


“CHRISTOPHER VIVART.” 


“It'll make her unhappy,” he thought, “but that 
can’t be helped. It had to be done.” 

He was half afraid that she would come to him 
to protest, to plead, she would break down before 
him and cry. But Mona did not come. 

At luncheon Hilda said, “Mona hasn’t come to- 
day or yesterday.” 

“No,” he said, “she’s not coming again. I told 
her not to.” 

Hilda looked at him, queerly, he thought. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “it’s just as well.” 

“Just as well. That’s the end of that.” 


XX 


AnD as the days went on without her, a great 
and heavy melancholy came upon him. He kept 
on thinking about Mona, he was haunted by the 
vision of her face, by the sound of her voice, the 
touch of her fingers, the silken touch drawn slowly, 
lingeringly across his hand, as if she were un- 
willing to let go. He became cross and irritable. 
He didn’t know how he was going on without 
Mona, but he made no attempt to get her back 
again. 

“Kit,” said Hilda, “is anything the matter?” 

“No, what should be the matter?” 

“I don’t know. You haven’t seemed quite your- 
self lately.” 

“Im at a loose end. I want to write another 
book and I can’t.” 


“T know that’s misery,” she said. 
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“Tt is misery. You mustn’t mind if I’m a brute 
sometimes.” 

“I don’t,” said Hilda. She minded nothing but 
Richard and his crying. 

A month passed without any news of Mona. 
Her silence showed him how deeply she was hurt. 
Then early in one evening in July a letter came. 
He knew the pretty handwriting. His hand trembled 
as he opened the envelope. What had Mona to say 
to him? Perhaps she had only written for her 


testimonial. He read: 


“DEAR MR. VIVART, 

“Will you come and see me? I have been ill 
and I am very miserable. I think if I were to see 
you—only once—I should feel better. Don’t say 
you won’t come. Really I have been and still am 
il. I am in my old room where you once came to 
see me. Do you remember? 


“Yours always, 


“Mona RYLAND.” 
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He thought: “I won’t go. I won’t go. I shall 
only make a fool of myself. There’s no good be- 


ginning that over again. I won’t go.” 


But the vision of Mona rose up before him, white 
and ill, changed from her pretty self. He saw her 
waiting for his letter, he saw her opening it, reading 
it, the cruelty of it crushing her, he heard her sob 
of despair, he saw her anguish. 

“I can’t,” he thought. “I can’t. She’s ill. I 
can’t hurt her. Tl go.” 

And he went; that moment, without writing to 
her, he went. 

Mona’s room was in Tavistock Place, Blooms- 
bury. 

At the top of the stairs her door stood ajar, as 
if she listened for him. He knocked. She said 


“Come in,” in a weak, sad voice. 


He went in. She came forward. She was white, 
white, the colour was gone even from her mouth, 
and she moved slowly, draggingly, and all of a piece, 
as if hypnotised. 
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“Oh, Mr. Vivart, is it you? I knew you’d come. 
You couldn’t be so cruel as not to.” 

“Of course I came.” 

He looked round him. A narrow bed was 
drawn up on one side, a little table stood behind 
it by the window. On the other side of the window 
a chair. A washstand by the door; another chair 
beside the fireplace on the wall facing the bed, 
a chest of drawers beyond the fireplace; a narrow 
passage covered by a strip of worn carpet, between 
these objects and the bed. Mona’s jacket and hat 
hung on a hook on the door. 

“Don’t look at it,” she said, “it’s awful.” 

“Have you lived here long?” 

“Nearly two years and a half. I have my 
meals downstairs with the other boarders, ex- 
cept my tea. I have that up here. Pll make you 
some.” 

“Don’t bother. It’s too late. I want to know 
how you are.” 

“Pm better now.” 

“What is it?” 
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“Anemia. Very bad anemia. That’s why I’m 


so white.” 


“You don’t eat enough.” 


“The meals are so nasty here I never want to 


eat.” 


“Poor little girl, I wish——” 
“What do you wish?” 
“I wish you could come back to us.” 


“Mayn’t I? You must be beginning another 


book soon.” 


it’s 


“Im afraid not. It’s better not, dear.” 

“Tt isn’t better for me,” she said. 

“Yes, better for you.” 

“That’s not true. I know what you mean and 
not true. You’re wrong, wrong, wrong.” 

“My dear, what can I do?” 

“Do? Do? You know what you can do if you 


really love me. You said you loved me.” 


“I do love you. But we can never be anything 


to each other. There’s Hilda.” 


“Don’t talk to me about Hilda. 


Hilda doesn’t 
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love you like I love you. Nobody could love you 
like that.” 

“Tt’s sweet of you, darling, but it won’t do. It 
won’t do. You must try not to love me.” 

“T have tried, all these weeks I’ve tried, ever 
since you sent me away. And it’s no good. I shall 
die of it.” 

“Oh no, you won’t die, Mona; people don’t.” 

“T shall, I tell you. You don’t know how ill 
I’ve been.” 

“T can see how ill you’ve been. Have you got 
a good doctor?” 

“Oh, very good, very kind and clever.” 

“You must let me help you. You must let 
me pay. And I'll send you some nice things to 
eat.” 

“I don’t want anything. I don’t want you 
to pay.” 

“Surely, surely you’ll let me do that little thing 
for you. What’s the good if I can’t do things for 
you?” 

“Oh, nothing’s any good. Nothing.” 
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“Don’t say that. I want you to know that Pm 
always there, ready to help you.” 

“That’s not what I asked you to come for. It’s 
not what I want.” 

“Of course it isn’t, but now I have come——” 

“Now you have come I only want you to love 
me.” 

“But I do love you. Haven’t I told you?” 

“You haven’t shown it much.” 

“How can I? How can I? I’m afraid for my 
life of you, Mona.” 

“Afraid of me? How can you be afraid of me 
when I love you?” 

“That’s why. I’m afraid of what you may make 
me do.” 

“You needn’t be afraid. I shan’t make you do 
anything you don’t want to. I wouldn’t have you 
if you didn’t want me.” 

“But I do want you. I want you fright- 
fully.” 

He hadn’t meant to say it, but her eyes, fixed 
on him with longing, compelled him. Her eyes were 
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very blue in the faintly sallow whiteness of her face. 
Her beauty was morbid, and it had a morbid 
fascination for him, it drew him more powerfully 
than the flushed beauty of her health. He struggled 
with himself. 

“Only,” he said, “I can’t have you.” 

“Why not? You can have me if you want me. 
If you really want me. I said Pd do anything for 
you, anything.” : 

He rose. “Supposing then you come and dine 
with me. I'll take you in a taxi and bring you back 
in a taxi.” 

They would be safe, he thought, in a crowded 
restaurant. He must put crowds between them, and 
noise, and the safe sanity of eating. He must do it 
at once before he lost his head. He felt that if he 
stayed in that room another minute he should lose 
his head. 

Mona agreed. She put on her hat. They drove 
to a restaurant in Jermyn Street that he knew of. 
White pillars with gilded fluting, gilded Corinthian 
capitals, crimson velvet seats and a number of little 
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white-clothed tables. Crimson shaded lamps hung 
down from the ceiling. 

Christopher led her to a table in the corner. 
They were safe there. A clamour of voices rose 
from the crowded room, the waiters dashed from 
table to table, the noise and movement kept them 
safe, eating kept them safe. Mona ate with a greedy 
preoccupation, sensually, with a pure animal joy in 
the act that amused him. She was made for 
pleasure. It was cruel that her pleasures should be 
so few and far between. 

“Are you enjoying yourself?” he said. 

“Awfully. The food here’s topping.” 

“Some coffee?” 

“Please.” 

“A liqueur?” 

“If you’re having one.” 

The waiter hovered. 

“I will if you will. What will you have? Bene- 
dictine, Kümmel, crême de menthe?” 


“Oh, créme de menthe.” 


hy avers 
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“One benedictine, one créme de menthe.” 
He felt gloriously safe.” 

But in the taxi going home, she put out her 
little hand and stroked the edge of his coat, caress- 
ing it; he moved and his hand touched it; without 
thought, without will, he took her hand in his. At 
that she pressed close to him; without thought, with- 
out will, he put his arm round her and drew her 
closer; she lay back in his arm with her head on 
his breast. Sudden lamplight disclosed them to the 
passers by; and he didn’t care; he was past caring. 
And inside him a voice said “What next? What 
next?” 

At her door he paid for the taxi and dismissed 
it. He was not quite certain what he had done 
that for, but he said to himself that he would walk 
to the Tube Station. 

Her door was open. She stood on the 
threshold. 

“Will you come in?” she said. “It isn’t 
late.” 


“Well, just for a minute.” He mumbled in- 
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distinctly, his voice suddenly thick. Without thought, 
without will, he went in. 

It was still twilight in the little room. 

“Shall I light the lamp?” she said. 

“No. Don’t.” 

He sat awkwardly on the little straight-backed 
rush-bottomed bedroom chair. Mona sat in the 
cane chair by the window. The stillness and dark- 
ness of the big house gathered round them. When 
Mona’s chair creaked it sounded like a frightful in- 
discretion. 

Christopher sighed. His sigh filled the room 
with a sudden sadness. He got up from his chair 
and knelt down at her feet, hiding his face against 
her knees. 

“Mona,” he said, “Mona.” 

She did not answer, but her troubled breathing 
sounded loud in the quiet room. 

“You said you’d do anything for me—any- 
thing.” 

“So I will.” 

“Will you give yourself to me, now, to-night?” 
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“Yes,” she whispered. “I will.” 


“Do you know, darling, do you know?” 

“Yes. I know.” 

He rose, lifted her up and carried her to the 
bed and laid her there. 
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“How am I to see you again?” she said. 

“You must come again and work for me. I 
shall begin another book. You must bring the 
manuscript to me in my room in the High Street. 
Nobody will come to me there. We shall be all 
alone.” 

“That will be to-morrow?” 

“The next day. And there’s another thing. I 
don’t like your living in this small room. It isn’t 
good for you. I shall take rooms for you in a house 
I know of on Primrose Hill. There you’ll have good 
air and the Park to walk in.” 

“Im afraid I couldn’t afford them.” 

“You won’t have to afford them. That’s my affair.” 

“I can’t let you do that for me.” 

“Pm doing it for myself, too. I can come and 


see you there.” 


“Oh, you are good to me, so good.” 
Far End 12 
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“It’s little enough to give you a place to live in 
when you’ve given me yourself.” 

“But I was so glad, so glad. Tell me, did I 
make it happen, or did you?” 

“You made it happen.” 

“Oh, did I?” 

“Yes, and I made it happen, too. We both 
made it happen. Not one more than the other.” 

“You don’t think I’m a bad girl?” 

“Of course I don’t. How could I think you bad 
for being good to me?” 

“You won’t turn round and despise me some 
day?” 

“Never.” 

“How long have you loved me?” 

He hesitated. Truly it seemed to him that he 
had never loved her till to-night. 

“T don’t know how long.” 

“I loved you the first day I saw you.” 

“Did you? I wonder why.” 

“Because you were such a dear. You talked to 


me as if you liked me.” 


“T did like you.” 
“But you didn’t love me all at once.” 

“Not all at once. It took time.” 

“Tt took me no time at all. That’s the difference 
between you and me.” 

“Darling, I must go now.” 

“No, don’t go. I don’t want you to go.” 

“But I must. I shall see you the day after to- 
morrow. Half-past six. Over Trail’s bookshop. You 
ring at the side door.” 

“Tt’s cruel of you to go so soon.” 

“Pm sorry.” 

He put his arm round her and she clung to him 
tight, with a sinuous movement of her body, kissing 
him as if she would never have done. 

At last he wrenched himself away and was 
gone. 

And so there began for Christopher a life 
within his life, secret and hidden. Hilda said, “So 
Mona’s come back again. I thought you’d given 
her up.” 


“Pm doing another book, and I can’t get 
ra* 
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on without her. There isn’t another typist like 
her.” 

“I don’t think you’re very wise.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. There’s nothing in your 
idea.” 

The lie stuck in his throat and tightened it. 

“Well,” said Hilda, “I hope so.” 

And she said no more. He could see that she 
was innocent of all suspicion. She didn’t trust 
Mona, but she trusted him. And her innocence, her 
trust, were agony to him. Out of his intrigue with 
Mona he gained a deep sensual satisfaction, but that 
was all. There was nothing in his excitement to 
make up for his lacerating remorse. 

One evening Hilda had gone to bed early, 
driven by a bad headache, and when he went to 
their room she was asleep. She lay on her side 
with her knees drawn up, and there was something 
in her attitude, in her sweet flushed face, her mouth 
slightly open for the passing of her breath, some- 
thing in the curve of her rounded hips that in its 
innocence, its helplessness, smote him with anguish. 
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He stood by her bedside, looking at her, while tears 
cut through his eyelids and he choked and turned 
away. 

In his bed, drawn up beside her, he could still 
hear her light breathing. He was penetrated with 
a sense of her hidden, mysterious being, of all that 
she had been to him and still was, and of his own 
awful, divided life. How, by what slow, secret stages 
had it come to this, that he was separated from her 
and unfaithful? Was it really that her absorption 
in the child had gradually detached him from her 
and so made unfaithfulness possible, or would it 


have happened in any case; would he, without that 
separation, have been Mona’s lover? He didn’t 
know. All that happened seemed to him strange 
but inevitable. There was no excuse for him but 
that of inevitability. It was bound to happen. It 
had been the sudden leaping out of the darkness 
of the beast in him, too long suppressed. He ad- 
mitted that he had a beast in him, an unsuspected, 
dark, hidden and secret beast. It, not he, had i 


acted. In a sense he remained detached, untouched 
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by its actions. There was a pure part of him that 
still loved Hilda. “After all,” he said to himself, 
“Pve taken nothing from her that she valued. 
Physical unfaithfulness is nothing.” But though he 
said it was nothing the thought of it stung him with 
an inappeasable remorse. Every look, every word 
of his wife reproached him. There were moments 
when he could have knelt at her feet and confessed 
everything and prayed for her forgiveness. But his 
secret was not his own; he had no right to betray 
Mona. Because she had given herself to him, 
about Mona, little sensual animal, there was a 
certain sacredness. 

He had taken rooms for her in one of a terrace 
of houses overlooking Primrose Hill, on the first 
floor; a large airy sitting-room at the front with 
two windows and a balcony, a bedroom behind 
folding doors at the back. Here he came to her, 
at irregular intervals so as not to excite Hilda’s 
suspicion. He had a habit of going for a walk in 
the evenings. He would say to Hilda, “I’m going 
for a walk, you don’t mind,” and Hilda would 
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answer, “No, of course not. It'll do you good,” 


and he would hurry off to the house on the ter- 
race. 

Mona was a perfect mistress, sensual and 
loving; she clung to him, insistent with small 
claims and exactions, but she was on the whole 
unselfish. 

And as day after day passed and Hilda re- 
mained silent, a sense of impunity, of safety, gained 
on him. He risked. imprudences. He took Mona 
to drive with him, and the drives could not be 
concealed altogether from Hilda. But she never 
said anything beyond an occasional “Do you think 
it’s wise?” 

Meanwhile, in his fourth year, Richard was 
growing stronger. He had left off screaming. He 
cried no more than any ordinary, rather irritable 
child of his age. It was possible now to leave him 
all morning to the nurse. And one day Hilda came 
to Christopher. 

“Kit,” she said, “I can do your typing again now. 
You can let Mona go.” 
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Christopher was taken aback. He hadn’t thought 
of that. It was an awful moment. 

“I couldn’t think,” he said, “of letting you in 
for that again.” 

“But I love being let in. I’ve nothing else to do 
now Richard doesn’t want me.” 

“No. No. It’s too much for you. You can 
read or you can go out. Much better for you.” 

“But, Kit, I did think that when Richard was 
all right I could work for you. I’ve always looked 
forward to it.” 

“But it isn’t necessary now. Mona does very 
well for me.” 

Then she flashed at him, “If you’d rather have 
Mona——” 

“It isn’t rather having her.” 

Christopher pondered miserably. Then he had 
an inspiration. He could trust Hilda’s heart. 

“It’s a little difficult. Weve a sort of respon- 
sibility. If I give her work to you we take the bread 
out of her mouth.” 

“I see. Perhaps it would be rather hard on her, 
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poor little thing. There’s no place where she’d be 
looked after as she is here.” 

“No. She loves it. We can’t turn her away.” 

“I suppose we can’t, but it’s a nuisance.” 

“You do understand, darling?” 

“Oh yes, I understand. We can’t either of us 
be cruel.” 

She paused, and he thought it was all over. 
Then, “Kit,” she said, “you can give up your room 
now.” 

He started inwardly. He couldn’t give up his 
room. It was there that Mona came to him when 
he couldn’t go to her. 

“I don’t think I will,” he said. “I’ve got 
used to it. I rather like the walk there and 
back.” 

“Oh, but, Kit, I want you back again.” 

“What’s the good? You don’t see me.” 

“No, but I know you’re there.” 

“Well, we'll see,” he said; but he knew he 


wouldn’t give up his room. 


He looked at her. No, she suspected nothing, 
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her innocence, her amazing innocence, was his 


safety. 

But he thought: “How long, I wonder, shall we 
be safe?” A half-conscious trouble stirred his deep 
sense of security. But no, if he was moderately 
careful Hilda wouldn’t know. She would never 
guess a thing that would be to her so monstrous, 
her mind wasn’t made that way. Her little flash of 
jealousy had no suspicion in it. She was dis- 
appointed, that was all, wounded in the pride of 
her work, she who had once done everything for 
him. And how sweetly she had given in. Heavens, 
how good she was, how incapable of unkindness! 
What a brute, what an utter brute he was to her! 
Again remorse stung him. 

And sometimes now, after this first alarm, his 
security was shaken. He had visions of some un- 
foreseen accident revealing his secret; he might be 
seen by some friend in the restaurant with Mona or 
going in and out of the house on Primrose Hill. 
But what if he was seen? A man may dine with a 


friend in a restaurant without harm. Hilda, if she 
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knew, could not seriously object to that alone. And 
a man may call at a house on Primrose Hill, any 
casual acquaintance might take him there. And the 
chances of Hilda’s being told of his calling were 
negligible. Rather he had a sense of vast impend- 
ing danger, of events, unknown and incalculable, 
gathering together to betray him, of some moment 
in which fatally he would betray himself. 

And the moment came. 

One day at luncheon Mona turned faint. With 
a ghastly white face and her head dropped to her 
breast, she slid from her chair. Christopher rushed 
to lift her up. And as he stooped over her, Hilda 
saw his face strained in a yearning agony. He 
carried Mona to the sofa; he pushed Hilda aside in 
his haste to fetch brandy. Tenderly, and still with 
` that awful, betraying passion in his face, he raised 
Mona’s head and made her drink. And when she 
had come to she lifted up her arm and took his 


hand in hers. 
“Kit, is that you?” she said. 
Hilda gazed at them in silence. 


> 
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Christopher got out the car and took Mona 
home. He was away for an hour and a half, far 
longer than the time it took to come and go. 

And as he drove back he went over the scene. 
He could see himself rushing to Mona, he could 
see his own face now, drawn in its agony, he could 
see Mona’s face looking at him and her hand 
seeking his own, he heard her “Kit, is it you?” 
He saw Hilda gazing at them and the horror in 
her eyes. He had no doubt that he was utterly 
betrayed. What would she say to him, and what 
would he say to her? 

She was ready for him at the door-way. 
“Come,” she said, “into the study. I want to speak 
to you.” 

He followed her slowly, his heart beating 
hard with pain. He would have given, gladly 
given, years of his life to have escaped this mo- 
ment. 

They sat down. Hilda did not begin all at once. 

“Well,” he said, “you had something to say 
to me.” 
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“Yes. Kit, you’re beginning to care for that i 
little girl.” ; 


“What makes you think so?” 
“Your face.” 
“My—face?” He smiled. A ghastly smile. f 
“Yes. You should have seen your face.” 
“] was frightened.” 
“It wasn’t fright. It was—it was—I can’t tell 
you what it was.” 
“Tmagination.” | 
“No. I couldn’t imagine a thing like that. Kit 


dear, you mustn’t see her. You must let her go. 


Believe me, it’s the only way.” 

“The only way to what?” 

“To keep out of trouble.” 

She didn’t know that he was 7” trouble, as she 
called it. 

“There won’t be any trouble. You’re imagining 
things. You always did imagine them.” 

“No, I tell you I’m not imagining this. Kit, 
darling, you can stop it if you try now. Give 


her up.” 
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“Turn her away? How can we turn her 
away? Even supposing I was the sort of fool you 
think I am. You can’t let her suffer for my 
folly.” 

“You admit the folly, then?” 

“I don’t admit anything at all. Of course, I 
like her. You can trust me to keep my head.” 

“Can I trust her? My dear, I heard what she 
said to you. And she grabbed your hand.” 

“She’d just come out of a faint and she was 
frightened.” 

“She called you Kit.” 

“Well, she does, you know. It’s her way.” 

“It isn’t a nice way.” 

“I don’t see that. We’re awfully good friends; 
there's no reason why we shouldn’t be. It’s all 
right. Really, it’s all right.” 

There was nothing for it but to lie, to lie and 
lie, and lie solidly. If he lied with sufficient 
plausibility he was safe. Hilda didn’t suspect the 
worst. She was far from knowing that anything 
had happened. 


i 
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“Well,” said Hilda, “it may be all right. But 
oh, my dear, be careful.” 

“Oh, PI be careful.” 

He felt that he had escaped from a sword that 
was about to fall on him, that, miraculously, had 
not fallen. And he made two resolutions. He 
would give up his room to divert Hilda’s suspi- 
cion, and he would not take Mona out driving any 
more. 

But now, after that betrayal, he was more than 
ever insecure. He had escaped only through Hilda’s 
innocence and faith in his word. Another woman 
would have nailed him to it, would not have let 
him go. And again he had that sense of events 
gathering round him to betray him, of being in a 
net that tightened. 

He still had his room for another week. And 
on the last day of the week Mona came to him 
there. And she gave herself to him because it was 
for the last time in that room. 

“Just so that we can always remember,” she 
said. 
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She had not left him, she had not begun to 
prepare for departure, when a knock came at the 
locked door. 

“Who’s there?” said Christopher. 

“Its I, Hilda. Can I come in?” 

“Put on your hat, for God’s sake, Mona.” He 
unlocked the door. “Come in.” 

But Mona did not put on her hat. She sat still 
on the couch, staring, terrified. And Hilda looked 
at her; she saw her tumbled hair, her flushed face, 
her mouth still slack with passion, her opened 
blouse, and behind her the tossed cushion with a 
hollow in it where her head had lain. Then she 
turned to Christopher. 

“There’s a telegram for you.” 

She laid it down on the table and faced Mona 
who was standing now and, with fingers that 
trembled violently, fastening her blouse. 

“As you’ve done all that you came for you’d 
better go.” 

Mona burst out crying. Christopher gave her 


her hat, her jacket; he opened the door for her, 
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and she went out. But before she went Hilda saw 
Christopher put his hand on her shoulder for com- 
fort and protection. 

Then they stood face to face. 

“There’s no need to lie any more. I can see 


what has happened.” 
He was silent. The pain at his heart dragged 
tighter. In all his visions of betrayal he had never 


see it come like this, with this shame. 

“Have you anything to say?” she said. 

“There’s no use saying anything. You’ve seen.” 

“Tm glad you've left off lying. Why did you 
lie to me, Kit?” 

“Good God, what could I do but lie? I 
couldn’t betray her. Besides, I wanted to save you 
pain.” 

“Yet because of you she’s betrayed herself.” 

“Yes, it’s my fault. It’s been my fault all along. 
You mustn’t think it was hers.” 

“T do think it was hers, too.” 

“No, she didn’t know what was happening. Till 


I broke down.” 
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“Oh, Kit, how could you? How could you?” 

“T went mad.” 

“Why couldn’t you let her alone in the be- 
ginning?” 

“Because I suppose I was fond of her even 
then. I’m damned sorry. I tell you I went mad 
and lost my head. Pd undo it all if I could.” 

“Will you give her up?” 

He stood silent, staring at Mona’s little muslin 
handkerchief which she had left behind and he had 
picked up, handling it tenderly because it was 
hers. He stared as if the little handkerchief could 
tell him something, something that would see him 
through this agony. 

“Will you give her up?” 

“You mustn’t ask me that, Hilda. I can’t.” 

“You aren’t mad now.” 

“T am. I want her. I want her. I can’t do 
without her. I won’t give her up.” 


“Then, Kit, you must give me up.” 


“How do you mean, give you up?” 
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“T mean that I won’t take the children away as 
I might do, I won’t go and live with mother, Tl 
stay with you and keep your house for you, I'll sit 
at your table and receive your friends as if nothing 
had happened, but I won’t sleep with you, I won’t 
walk or drive with you, I won’t have more to do 
with you than I can help. You'll be there, in the 
house, as if you weren’t there.” 

“Isn’t that rather cruel of you?” 

“What’s my cruelty to yours? I’ve asked you to 
give Mona up. You won’t, and I won’t share you 
with her.” 

“Very well, you can make your own terms.” 

“I shall make them. They would be hard 
terms if you cared for me, but as you don’t I can’t 
see what difference they make.” 

“I do care for you.” 

“You insult me by saying so.” 

“Insult you?” 

“You insult my intelligence. But if you’d given 
her up, if you’d shown me that you cared for me 
so much, I’d have taken you back and said no more. 
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As it is, I shall say no more. There’s no more to 
be said.” 

“You’ve said enough. At any rate I know where 
we stand. It’s odd,” he said, “you haven’t thought 
of divorcing me. Or have you?” 

“No, I haven’t. I shall not divorce you, on the 
children’s account. Besides, I think that this mad- 
ness or whatever it is will be over some day. It 
can’t last for ever.” 

“I'm afraid it'll last our time. If it was all over 
would you take me back?” 

“Yes. If it was really all over I’d take you back. 
Why did you ask me that?” 

“Because I wanted to know—the extent of your 
goodness. You are good to me, Hilda. Cruel and 
good. But I’ve deserved your cruelty. I suppose 
you know our life together is going to be hell? 
You’d much better divorce me.” 

“Do you want to be divorced?” 

“No.” 

“You don’t want to marry Mona?” 
“No, I don’t. I was thinking of you.” 
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“Then I won’t divorce you. I should loathe it, 
the shame and the publicity. There’s not much 
left to us, but we must make the best of it.” 

“You propose to treat me like a criminal and 
you call that making the best of it. I’m to be there 
as if I wasn’t there.” 

“I tell you I won’t share you with Mona, that’s 
all. That might have been possible, if I didn’t care 
for you. As it is, you can’t have your wife and 
your mistress too. If you prefer your mistress it’s 
your own doing, not mine.” 

“If I could only make you see how it hap- 
pened.” 


“I do see. What you did in the beginning was 
madness, and I could have forgiven it. What you 
are doing now is deliberate and it’s unforgivable.” 

“Im not asking you to forgive me.” 

“No, not even that.” 

She turned away. 

“Oh, Hilda, don’t go. Look here, I’m sorry. 
Im frightfully sorry. Pd have given anything for it 
not to have happened.” 
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“There’s no use your saying that so long as it 
goes on happening.” 

“T know. But you can’t be in love with a 
woman and not want her. I’ve simply got to have 
Mona and there’s an end of it.” 

“Oh yes, Kit, there’s an end of it. I suppose 
you’ll be home for dinner?” 

“T suppose so.” 
And she left him. 


XXII 


THEN his long punishment began, a punishment 
that was always with him, in the banishment of 
Mona from his house, in Hilda’s cold “good mor- 
ning” and “good night” without a kiss, in their 
dreadful silent meals, in the long evenings when 
they sat one on each side of the fireplace without 
speaking. Always the thought of his transgression 
came between them. He was not allowed to forget 
it for a minute. He would try and make a con- 
versation. Thus, at breakfast: 

“Is Richard all right?” 

“Ten? 

“What are you going to do to-day?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Are you going out?” 

Ce 

“Will you come for a drive with me?” 


“You know I won’t.” 
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“Well, that’s that.” 

His work carried him through the greater part 
of the day. Mona typed his manuscripts in the 
house on Primrose Hill and brought them to him 
in his room in the High Street. (He had kept it on 
after the rupture.) Every afternoon now he took 
her for a drive; there was no longer any need for 
caution; now that he had been found out, he con- 
sidered that he could do what he liked. 

But the dreadful evenings came when Hilda 
sat with her book held up before her face so as 
not to see him, and never a word. He read, but 
his thoughts wandered, the image of Mona came 
between him and the printed page with the memory 
of his sin, the vision of yesterday and of intolerable 
to-morrows; day after day, the same silence, the 
same turning away of his wife’s sad face. 

If he had not loved Hilda! But he did love 
her, more than ever he loved her in this time of 
their separation. The sensual tie that bound him 
to Mona was a thing apart, a thing that had 
nothing to do with the deep, unchangeable self 
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that loved Hilda. But it was there, and he could 
not break through and end it. The dark beast 
was ineradicable. He felt no resentment of Hilda’s 
attitude. She was deeply injured and she had a 
right to any attitude she chose. 

Sometimes Grevill Burton would come and 
dine, and then Hilda would talk light-heartedly as 
if nothing had happened; she would be friendly 
and sweet and smiling. You couldn’t have told 
that she was playing a part. 

“You did do it well,” said Christopher one even- 
ing when the guest had gone. 

“T daresay. I don’t want people to know there’s 
anything wrong.” 

“You're shielding me?” 

“Pm shielding myself.” 

Sometimes at nine o’clock he would get up 
and say, 

“Im going out, Hilda. Do you mind?” 

“Whether I mind or not you’ll go,” she would say. 

She knew where he was going. 

But once, when he was sitting with Hilda, he 
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had the sense of her eyes on him. He looked up. 
Her book had fallen to her lap and she was looking 
at him and her eyes were wet with tears. 

“Hilda,” he said, “we can’t go on like this.” 

“We must. I can’t help it.” 

“We can’t. We’re too unspeakably unhappy.” 

“My dear, you know how to end it,” she said. 

Then suddenly, in a flash, his will rose up. 

“T will end it,” he said. 

“Will you, Kit? Do you mean it?” 

“Yes, I'll go now and end it.” 

“End it so that it'll never happen again?” 

“Yes. Never again.” 

He took his car and drove to Primrose Hill to 
save time. He must act at once while his will was 
strong in him or he might never act at all. He 
didn’t allow his mind to dwell on what would come 
after, the vain longing, the hunger and thirst, the 
fierce sting of desire and its miserable frustration. 
And Mona—he wouldn’t think of Mona. Yet he 
did think of her, he thought of her when he would 
not think of himself. Well, Mona must bear it. 
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She had had her good time, and he had never said 
that it would last for ever, or if he had said so he 
had not meant it. Surely from the beginning he 
had seen the end. And the end must come quickly, 
there must be no fumbling work; one clean, cruel 
cut and all over. But, God, how was he going to 
do it? Would he yield, first to his passion and 
then, afterwards, tell her? No, there must be no 
yielding. If he gave in once he might give in again, 
there might be no ending to it then. He must 
strike a clean blow, at once, the first minute, with- 
out a kiss, without a touch, without any words of 
tenderness. 

In the large lighted front room Mona waited for 
him. She ran to him and put up her arms to 
hold him. 

“Dear, I knew you would come to-night.” 

He took her hands and pushed her from him. 

“Don’t,” he said. “Don’t. I mustn’t touch you. 
I haven’t come for that.” 

She scowled, suddenly evil. 

“What have you come for?” 
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“Pye come to tell you we must end it. I mustn’t 
see you any more.” 

He | “Not—see me—any more? But, Kit, why not? 
What’s happened to you?” 

“Nothing’s happened except that I want to 
end it.” 

“Oh, but it’s cruel of you, cruel. Why should 
you want to end it when we’ve been so happy?” 

“Well, I don’t want, but I must.” 

“But why, why?” 

“These things have to end some day, Mona. 
They can’t go on for ever.” 

“Some day, but not now. Not now.” 

“Yes, now.” 

“But you haven’t told me why.” 

“Because it’s making my wife too unhappy.” 

“You don’t care about making me unhappy.” 

“I do care, but I can’t help it. Whoever’s un- 
happy, she mustn’t be. You don’t know what it’s 
like, Mona. There’s been nothing but the misery 
of the damned ever since she found out. She won’t 


speak to me or touch me or look at me if she can 
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help it. And all the time her heart’s breaking. To- 
night she cried.” 

“She cried, did she? Well, let her cry, it won’t 
hurt her.” 

He sat down and she flung herself on the floor be- 
side him, clinging to his knees, pressing herself close. 

“Get up, Mona. Don’t do that.” 

“I shall. I shall. Till you’ve told me you won’t 
leave me. You can’t leave me. Why, you loved me 
last night. Only last night.” 

“T mustn’t love you any more.” 

“But you can’t help it. You do love me. You 
love me more than Hilda.” 

“No, I don’t. It’s a different sort of love. It’s 
not the best sort. I can stop loving you, but I can’t 
stop loving Hilda.” 

“Its a lie, you can’t stop loving me.” 

“I can. I can make myself. I’m sorry, Mona.” 

“I don’t care for your sorrow. I shall hate you 
if you leave me.” 

“Hate me, hate me, that’s the best thing you 


can do.” 
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“I shall hate you, but I shall die of it. I shall 
kill myself.” 

“You won’t. You only think you will. You don’t 
even think it. Do look at it seriously. We oughtn’t 
ever to have done this. The whole thing’s wrong.” 

“Ts it? You wanted it, and now you’ve got all 
you wanted you want to be good. I loathe your 
goodness. It’s nothing but cruelty.” 

“I’m sorry if it’s cruel. But it’s cruel to Hilda 
to go on. She’s had enough. I won’t let her be 
hurt any more.” 

“Kit,” she said, “she needn’t be hurt. Go and 
tell her you’ve broken it off. And let’s go on as we 
’ did before. If we’re careful she’ll never know.” 

“That would be beastly. I’ve had enough of 
lying. No. There’s nothing for it but to end it, 
q l clean.” 

He rose. 

“I must go now.” | 

He raised her from the floor where she lay. 
She turned on him a look of hatred. She was sud- 


denly transformed there; her sweet face was all evil. 
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“Go then,” she said. “I hate you.” 

“Look here, I don’t want you to be worse off 
because of this. Pll keep on these rooms for you 
and I’ll pay you what your work cost me.” 

“J don’t want your money. I don’t want these 
rooms.” 

“You'll have to have them all the same, And if 
you’re ever in trouble you must let me know.” 

“Trouble? What do you call this?” 

“TI know,” he said. “I know.” 

“You know, but you don’t care.” 

«I do care. I hate what I’ve done, but I had to 
do it.” 

“You hadn’t, you hadn’t.” 

She was crying now. He hardened his heart 


against her crying. 

“Good-bye, Mona.” 

She did not answer. He turned from her and 
left her. 

At home in the study, Hilda was sitting up for 
him. 

She turned to him, half-eager, half-afraid. 
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“Well,” he said, “it’s all over. It was damned 
butcher’s work, but I’ve done it.” 

“Oh, Kit, I’m so glad.” 

She came to him and put her hands on his 
shoulders and kissed him. 

“I suppose,” she said, “it was horrible.” 

“Horrible.” 

He put up his hands to her hands and took 
them and kissed her, and they stood still for a 
moment, holding each other’s hands. 

“Have you forgiven me?” he said. 

“Yes, I’ve forgiven you. I forgave you long ago. 
You see, Kit, I always understood how it happened. 
You had Mona like a physical illness, and you’ve 
got over it, and you'll be well. It'll never happen 
again. It’s not as if you went to her with your 
mind.” 

He smiled. “If you understand so well why 
were you such a devil to me?” 

“Because, my dear, I wanted you to come back.” 
“] see, you made the position untenable.” 
“Impossible. But aren’t you glad to be back?” 
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“Glad? I was never so glad of anything in my 
life. Always, in my heart, I hated going to Mona.” 
“And yet you went.” 
| “I went. But it’s all over.” 
«I know it’s all over. Well never speak of it 
again.” 
“There’s only one thing. Mona said she’d kill 
herself. She won’t, will she?” 
“Of course she won’t. She loves her life, her 
little sensual life, too well to take it.” 
And Mona did not kill herself. Instead, she 
t wrote letters which Christopher burnt without an- 


swering. And presently she left off writing. 


| Far End 14 
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Ir was June nineteen twenty-five. 
Christopher was alone in his study. He had | 
given up his room in the High Street and worked 
at home now. He hated the room in the High 
Street and everything in it, the writing-table heaped 
with manuscript, the armchair where Mona used to 
sit, the couch where she used to lie; these things 
recalled too painfully the time of his passion. 
An open letter lay on his table. He took it up 
N and turned it in his hands. It was from Mrs. 
Templeton, the seventh of the same kind that had 
come within the last month. Mrs. Templeton would 
be delighted if he would come to tea to-morrow at 
four-thirty. 
Mrs. Templeton was a widow who had arrived 
six weeks before with a letter of introduction from 
Grevill Burton. Delicately, irresistibly she had in- | 
serted herself into his life. He had gone to see her 
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five times and she had been as many times to his 
house. 

Would he or would he not go? He couldn’t 
plead his work. Mrs. Templeton knew that he was 
not working. His last novel, “The Hypocrite,” had 
been finished a week ago and he was resting for the 
first time in many months. 

Would he or would he not go? He didn’t ask 
himself why there was this struggle in his mind 


over a thing so simple. He sat down and wrote. 


“Dear Mrs. Templeton, 


“I am so sorry——” 


He tore up the note and wrote again: 


“Dear Mrs. Templeton, 
“Many thanks. I shall be delighted to come 
to-morrow at four-thirty. 
Yours very sincerely, 
CHRISTOPHER VIVART.” 
14* 
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When the time came to start he went to Hilda. 

“I shan’t be in for tea. I’m going to Mrs. 
Templeton’s.” 

“You’re always going there. Don’t you get tired 
of her?” 

“No. She’s not the sort of woman you get 
tired of.” 

“Pm tired of her,” said Hilda. 

At The Gables, her house on West Heath, Mrs. 
Templeton waited for him in her drawing-room. 
The room was beautiful, full of clear tones of ivory 
and rose. There were roses everywhere, pink and 
white and red, in vases and in bowls. Their scent 
filled the room. 

As he came in she rose, holding out both her 
hands. 

“How good of you to come.” 

“Good of you to ask me.” 

“I’m not destroying any great work? No. You 
wouldn’t let me destroy. You’d tell me, wouldn’t 


you?” 


“Pm not doing anything.” 
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“Then the last book is finished?” 

“Ven.” 

“How exciting. How is dear Hilda? And little 
Jenny and Richard?” 

“Oh, they’re all very well, thanks.” 

“I don’t ask you together, because I get the 
best of both of you when I have you alone. We 
have so much to talk about, haven’t we? Sit down 
there.” 

He sat down on the sofa beside her. 

Audrey Templeton was thirty-three years old 
and looked five years younger. Her sweet delicate 
face was white with a pearl grey tint and very 
beautiful. This neutral colour made her blue eyes 
exceedingly blue; long black eyebrows arched above 
them and they had thin violet smears underneath. 
Her long slender nose had a little ridge in the 
middle and a tip that moved with the movements 
of her wide, thin mouth. Her black hair was parted 
in the middle and rose thickly and was twisted in a 
large roll at the back. Her body was slight and 
tall, with a long waist and long slender limbs; there 
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was grace in all her movements. She wore a 


gown of some thin black stuff and a pearl necklace. 
And her voice, her voice was beautiful, with full 
golden notes that dropped rounded and perfect, 
like the notes of a bell. 

She gave him tea, putting a sort of tender 
kindness into all the gestures of her service. Her 
eyes hovered, they opened wide doors, taking him 
in gently. 

When tea was over she said, “Come and see 
my books.” 

She led him to the bookcase and there, among 
the masters, on a line with Turgeniev and Dostoievsky, 
he found his own novels. 

She pointed them out to him with a little 
laugh. 

“There you are. You see, I have you all. “The 
Transgressor,’ ‘The Idealist,’ ‘Peter Harden’ and 
dear ‘Anne Bywater.’” 

“You’ve read them all?” 

“Not once, but many times.” 

“Pm honoured.” 
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“Oh no, it’s nothing to you that I should read 
you.” 

When she smiled her eyes narrowed, curling up- 
wards at the corners. 

“It’s everything,” he said. 

She swept back again to her sofa. A clear, 
delicious scent hung about her and stirred with her 
moving. She was beautiful to every sense. 

“Now tell me about this last book. What is it 
called?” 

“‘The Hypocrite.’ It’s a study in hypocrisy.” 

“What a subject. A subject made to your hand. 
What do you think of it? Do you feel that you’ve 
done your best ?” 

“I don’t know yet. I’m too near it. It’s been 
so intensely difficult and I’m tired.” 

“Tired? Ah, that’s good. That means that your 
strength has gone into your book.” 

“I hope so. I hope the book doesn’t show signs 
of exhaustion.” 

“Im sure it doesn’t. You shouldn’t talk about 
exhaustion. You’re young still.” 
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“Forty-two.” 


“That’s young. You are at the very height of 
your power now. I’ve watched you from the be- 
ginning, seen you coming on and on, always matur- 
ing. ‘The Transgressor’ has all your youth, your 
wonderful, delightful youth, its passion and its fresh- 
ness. It’s almost adolescent. It fairly shines with 
youth. And in ‘The Idealist’ I see you growing up, 
wise and a little sad, and in ‘Peter Harden’ you are 
mature with all your experience behind you, and yet 
you have still the passion of your youth. And in 
‘Anne Bywater’ you are more mature—you’ve come 
to your full flowering. There’s the experience of 
long ages in that book, and a subtlety, an uncanny 
subtlety. I wonder whether any novelist ever knew 
women as you know them. When I read it I had 
the sense of being Anne Bywater. I felt that you’d 
opened up my heart and spirit to me.” 

“But do you know—you’re not unlike Anne 
Bywater. Only I think she has more passion in 
her.” 


“Ah, you may know Anne Bywater, you don’t 
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know me if you say that. I see all my possibilities 
in Anne.” 

“I don’t believe you would give yourself as 
Anne does.” 

“Would I not? I wonder. Does one really 
know oneself?” 

“Probably not. You would go to the last limit 
and then something would draw you back. There’s 
a line that you would never cross, the line that Anne 
crossed.” 

“Do you think I should be afraid?” 

“No, you wouldn’t be afraid. But there’s a 
fineness in you, a conscience which would keep you 
from ever letting yourself go.” 

“And yet I think that if my moment came I 
should be capable of anything.” 

“You think. You think because you’re accus- 
tomed to thinking boldly and clearly round any 
subject, to measuring all possibilities; you’re given 
to free psychological speculation, and you’ve no 
conceit of your own virtue. But you would end with 
thinking. Your sense of dignity would stop you 
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from all passionate action. Passion has no dignity 
except the dignity of its courage.” 

“Ah, the dignity of courage; you think I would 
not have that?” 

“I said you wouldn’t be afraid. It wouldn’t be 
fear that would hold you back; it would be your 
sense of spiritual values, of something better than 
passion’s best.” 

“Why do I think I could do what Anne did?” 

“Because passion appeals to you through its 
generosity and you are generous. But you’re safe 
because you’re religious. Your spiritual life is more 
to you than any other.” 

“What do you know about my spiritual life? 
I’ve never told you anything about it.” 

“No, but I know it’s there. You give me a 
sense of absolute security and peace. Nobody has 
your serenity, your strength, without an inner life of 
the very highest spirituality. It’s because of your 
secret safety that you can afford to wonder whether 
there’s an Anne in you.” 


“But you said I was like her.” 
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“Because Anne had her spiritual side. She 
longed for the vision of ultimate reality.” 

“The vision of ultimate reality? Yes, I long for 
it, too. But I never get it. Only a flash now and 
then when I see beauty.” 

“T know those flashes. They’re worth all the 
rest of one’s life put together.” 

“But they’re so uncertain. You can't get them 
simply by longing for them. I may never have one 
again. If life were a succession of flashes——” 

“You couldn’t bear it. There’s no such thing 
as a continuous ecstasy.” 

“You can conceive it.” 

“By adding flash to flash and imagining an 
endless series. But that’s not feeling.” 

There was a brief silence; then suddenly she 
said: 

“Has Hilda got that sense of ultimate reality?” 

“I don’t know. We've never talked about it.” 

“How strange. I should have thought that 
would have been the first thing you’d have known 
about her.” 
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“Tt shows how little I know about her, after 
all.” 

“After all? How long have you been married?” 

“Twelve years.” 

“Twelve years? It’s a long time as marriage 
goes. But you’re happy. You seem to be very 
happy.” 

“We are very happy.” 

“Pm so glad. Shes a darling. I wish she liked 
me better.” 

“Oh, but she does like you.” (He wasn’t sure 
of it.) 

“No, when I’m with her I always feel some- 
thing like a wall between us. I can’t get at her. 
She doesn’t trust me.” 

“Im sure she does. How could she not trust 
you?” 

“I don’t know how. But she doesn’t. And I 
should so like to be her friend. I don’t like to feel 
that I’m her husband’s friend and not hers. We 
ought all three to be bound together.” 


“I think you’re mistaken. But Hilda’s very 
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reserved. She doesn’t give herself easily. And 
there are some things she never talks about. 
Such a conversation as we’ve just had would 
be impossible between you and Hilda or between 
Hilda and me.” 

“Then there’s a whole world closed to you.” 

“Yes. It makes no difference to our affection, 
but there it is. A whole world closed.” 

“And yet with you I feel there’s a whole world 
open. There are no closed doors, no ways we 
couldn’t go together. I think there’s nothing I 
couldn’t say to you.” 

“I feel the same with you. Theres nothing 
I couldn’t say to you. You’d always under- 
stand.” 

“Yes, I don’t think you could say anything I 
wouldn't understand.” 

“Some day I should like to tell you something 
about myself.” 

“You can’t tell me now?” Her voice was 
very tender. 

“No. Not now. I must be going. I don’t 
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like to leave Hilda too long. We don’t have so 
very much time together when I’m working, 
so we try to see as much of each other as pos- 
sible when I’m not.” 
“I wouldn’t keep you from her for the world. 
Wait, there’s just one thing I wanted to ask you, 
if it isn’t too much.” 
“I don’t think anything would be too much.” 
“It’s this. Will you read “The Hypocrite” 
to me? It would be such a pleasure to go over 
it with you word by word.” 
“Nothing would please me better. I wanted 
to know what you think of it. Now I shan’t 
have to wait.” 
“Well, when will you come? Would to-morrow 
evening be too soon?” 
“Not a bit. About nine o’clock?” 
“About nine o’clock. But what about Hilda?” ' 
“Oh, Pll take her for a long drive in the car. 
We’ll start in the morning so we shall have all 
the day together. She won’t mind my taking an 
evening off.” 
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He held out his hand. 
“Well, good-bye,” she said. “Were good 
friends, aren’t we?” 
| “We shall be always. Good-bye.” 
| She stood gazing at the door after he had left, 
| as if still hypnotised by his presence. Then i 


slowly she raised her arms above her head with 
clasped hands, and suddenly she brought them ’ 
down and flung them out before her, driven by j 


some feeling that expressed itself in that gesture 
of abandonment. 
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HE went away with three very clear impressions: 
that Mrs. Templeton was a fascinating woman, 
that he was fascinated, and that there was a 
closed world between him and Hilda. He was 
not aware that these were the impressions Mrs. 
Templeton had meant him to receive. Above 
all that of the closed world. He had never 
known before that there was any point beyond 
which Hilda could not go with him. Their 
communion had seemed to him so perfect. And 
now he knew that it was imperfect, that the deepest 
things in life were precisely those he could not 
share with her. And he could share them 
with Mrs. Templeton. She could go all the 
way with him. There was no limit to her 
understanding. Into what unexplored countries 
might they not venture yet together? He waited 
impatiently for to-morrow evening, longing for 
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the presence of that beautiful woman with her sym- 
pathy and grace. 

The next evening before dinner Hilda said 
to him, “Kit, I wish you’d read ‘The Hypocrite’ 
to me to-night.” 

“I can’t. Pm going over to Mrs. Templeton’s.” 

“Again? Whatever for?” 

“To talk to her.” 

“Well, I should have thought you’d have had 
enough of her yesterday. You can ask her to 
dine here on Friday night if you like” (It was 
Tuesday.) “Id rather she came here than that 
you went to her.” 

“Very well, Pl ask her.” 

The reading was a success. He read from the 
yet untyped manuscript. Mrs. Templeton listened 
like a woman enchanted. Every now and then 
she made a suggestion of which Christopher felt 
the justice and followed. 

“You mustn’t take me too seriously,” she said. 
“Tt’s only one person’s opinion, after all.” 


“But you’re right. I see you’re right. It’s 
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wonderful how right you always are.  Grevill 
Burton doesn’t give me these tips and he’s the 
best critic I know. I can’t tell you how you 
help me.” 

“But Hilda helps you. She told me you read 
all your books to her; and you’ve dedicated them 
all to her. ‘To my wife, without whose help this 
book would never have been written” You see 
how I remember. To have earned that praise 
from you, what must she not have done?” 

“May I dedicate this book to you?” 

“To me? But I haven’t deserved it. My poor 
little remarks are nothing.” 

“They’ve helped to make it better than it would 
have been without you.” 

“Well, if it must be so, Pm only too much 
honoured. And now please go on.” 

At half-past eleven he left her. He had read 
for two hours and a half. 

Hilda lay awake watching for him. 


“T thought you were never coming back again.” 
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He laughed. “I haven’t got it as badly as all 
that.” 


“But you’ve got it,” she said. 


His infatuation amused her, she couldn’t be- 
lieve that it was serious, and when he took her 
in his arms she was not aware that she owed 
his ardour to an excitement kindled by Mrs. 


Templeton. 


And the next evening, and the next, he went 
to Mrs. Templeton’s. In the morning of the third 
day Hilda asked him again to read “The Hypocrite” 
aloud to her. By this time he was tired of reading 
“The Hypocrite” aloud. 


“T can’t be bothered,” he said. “You can read 
it to yourself when you type it.” s 

“Darling, it isn’t the same thing. I can take it 
in ten times better when you read it. I love the 
sound of your voice.” 

“Oh well, some day, perhaps.” 

He had not told her he was reading it to Mrs. 


Templeton. But that evening Hilda came into the 
15* 
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hall as he was starting, and she caught him stuffing 
the manuscript into his coat pocket. 

“You’re going to read to 4er?” she said. 

“Yes. She—she asked me.” 

“And I asked you and you wouldn’t. Oh, 
Kit.” 

“Well, I get so tired of the beastly thing.” 

“I think you might have read it to me and not 
to her.” 

“T couldn’t refuse her.” 

“And you could refuse me.” Tears were in 
her eyes. 

“Come, Hilda, you mustn’t mind. It isn’t my 
fault she got in first.” 

“It seems to me she’s always getting in first. 
This is the third evening running you’ve been 
to her.” 

“Well, it doesn’t do to break the reading. 
You lose the thread. I want her to get a total 
impression.” 


“Her impression counts. Well, go to her, go. 


I don’t care.” 


i 
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He went, with a miserable sense of having 
done Hilda a wrong. Yet it was preposterous | 
that she should try to keep him from going to 


see Mrs. Templeton. If there ever was an in- 


nocent attachment, it was this. There was no- 


thing in it that Hilda could possibly object to. 
He hadn’t given her the smallest cause for 
jealousy. It wasn’t as if he were in love with 
Mrs. Templeton. He knew perfectly well he was 
not in love with her. Not in love with 
her; in love, perhaps, with her delicate, enchant- 
ing mind. You couldn’t be jealous of a mind. 
He was secure in the thought of his own in- 
| nocence. 
He finished the reading at ten o’clock and re- 
ceived Mrs. Templeton’s “total impression.” 
“You have never done better than this,” she 
said. “Your hypocrite is superb.” | 
They discussed a few outstanding points and 


then he put the manuscript away. 


“Do you remember my saying there was some- | 
thing I wanted to tell you? About myself?” 
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“Yes. I remember. Can you tell me now?” 

“I should like to, if it isn’t too late.” 

“No, it isn’t too late. I sit up till all hours.” 

“Well, do you remember saying that Hilda and 
I were very happy?” 

“Yes. And you are happy, aren’t you?” 

“We are now. But we haven’t always been. 
Last year we went through a terrible time.” 

“How was that?” 

“It was my fault. I was unfaithful to her.” 

“You were unfaithful? Oh, poor Hilda!” 

“I know. We—she and I—had been drifting 
apart for nearly two years. Hilda was absorbed 
in the children and I was absorbed in my work. 
Richard was delicate. He screamed all day long, 
and I couldn’t stand it, and I left the house 
and took a room to work in. And there was a 
girl. I had her to type my things. I went off 
my head over her. I sent her away once, before 
anything had happened, and I tried to get over 
it, but it was no use. We met again, and then—— 


It was perfectly awful, for I had to lie to keep 
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Hilda from knowing about it. At last she found 
out.” 

Mrs. Templeton gave a low murmur of sym- 
pathy. 

“Then it was simply hell. She wouldn’t have 
anything to do with me. We lived on in the 
same house, hardly speaking to one another. 
She said she wouldn’t share me with the other 
woman.” 

“Well, how could she? No self-respecting 
woman would.” 

“No. I suppose she couldn’t. But I did think 
she might have let me off more easily.” 

“Did you deserve to be let off easily?” 

“No, I’m afraid I didn’t. But you don’t know 
what it was like. For, you see, all the time I 
cared for Hilda. I cared for her even when I was 
going to that girl. It was as if it were another 
part of me that went. An unimportant part. Then 
I saw that Hilda was miserably unhappy. And 
I gave it up. I went to the girl and told her I 
had done with her. It was damnable, but I did it.” 


| 
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“It was splendid of you. And it must have 
been harder than if you had done it in the be- 
ginning before anything had happened.” 

“No, it wasn’t. For you see I’d had her. No- 
thing could take that from me. It would have been 
awful if Pd never had her.” 

“Well, perhaps. And then?” 

“Then Hilda came round. It seems that she’d 
always understood how it happened, how Pd gone 
mad, and how it was purely an affair of the 
senses, and that somehow it hadn’t the import- 
ance it might have had if Pd gone deeper in. 
She said ‘It wasn’t as if you went to her with 
your mind.’” 

“Ah no, that’s the last unfaithfulness. You kept 
your mind clean.” 

“I think I did. It was never involved.” 

“And why have you told me this?” 

“So that you may see the kind of man I am.” 

“But I don’t see. It seems to me that it’s the 
kind of man you’re not. That in a sense it wasn’t 
you who were unfaithful.” 
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“I think that’s what Hilda felt. She was an 
angel and forgave me. But I don’t know whether 
she ever really got over it. Whether she trusts me. 
I think she must be always afraid that Pll break 
out some day and do it again.” 

“But it’s all over, surely it’s all over.” 

“Yes, it’s all over. I simply couldn’t go back 
to it. I hated it even at the time.” 

“But she can see—she can see that you’re de- 
voted to her.” 

“I am devoted to her. But she’s very jealous. 
She wants me to herself.” 

“Of course she wants you to herself. Tell me 
—our friendship isn’t making her unhappy?” 

“Oh no, I’m sure it isn’t. Why should it?” 

“I don’t know. Wives can be very difficult.” 

“T don’t think Hilda’d be difficult about a 
thing like that. She’s got any amount of good 


sense.” 

“Well,” she said, “we must show her that we 
love her. It must be a happy friendship for all 
three.” 
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“I think I must go now. She lies awake waiting 
for me.” 

“Yes go, dear friend, I won’t keep you. I’m so 
glad you told me what you did.” 

He stooped and kissed her hand as he left 
her. 

Hilda was ready for him with her arms round 
his neck. 

“Did you have a nice reading?” 

“Yes. We’ve finished.” 

“Pm glad you have finished. Now we can have 
some evenings together, can’t we?” 

“We can? 

“I wish Mrs. Templeton wasn’t coming to-mor- 
row.” 

“Come, you must be decent to her.” 

“Oh, PI be decent.” 

The evening came. It began during dinner with 
Mrs. Templeton inquiring about the children. 

“I suppose the darlings are in bed?” 

“Long ago.” 


“Let me see, how old is Jenny?” 
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“Seven.” 

“And Richard?” 

“Four.” 

“The lambs. Enchanting ages. Is Richard 
stronger than he was?” 

“Much stronger.” 

“Pm glad. It must have been awful for you 
when he was ill.” 

“It was pretty awful.” 

“Is he learning lessons?” 

“Yes, I’m teaching them myself.” 

“You haven’t thought of sending them to a 
kindergarten?” 

“No. I like teaching them. I like to see how 
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their funny little minds work.” 

She thought: “She thinks I can’t talk about 
anything but Richard and Jenny. She wants to 
make me feel that Pm the mother of Kits chil- 
dren and nothing else besides. While she’s his com- 
panion.” 

“But I’ve my work cut out for me now I’ve got 


Kit’s typing to do as well.” 
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“Why don’t you have a typist?” 

“Kit hates them.” 

“Oh, Kit hates them.” 

Mrs. Templeton thought: “She’s jealous. She’s 
afraid. She won’t let him have a typist. That’s 
why she does it all herself.” 

“You’ve read ‘The Hypocrite’ of course?” 

“No, I’ve not—yet.” 

“You haven’t? You should get your husband 
to read it to you.” 

“Beast,” thought Hilda, “what right has she 
to tell me what I should get my husband to do?” 

But she was silent. She looked at Chris- 
topher. 

“T tell him it’s the best book he’s ever written.” 

“Ts it?” 

“Far and away.” 

“«Anne Bywater’ was hard to. beat.” 

“Oh, he’s beaten her. But each book stands by 
itself. Each has its own glory.” 

“Do you hear that, Kit? You ought to blush.” 
“Oh, Pm past blushing.” 
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“So sated with good opinions?” said Mrs. 
Templeton. 

“So overwhelmed with yours.” 

“Well, when you two have done making pretty 
speeches to each other we'll go upstairs.” 

They went. The evening dragged on; the con- 
versation wandered; it ranged through ancestor wor- 
ship to spiritualism and from esoteric Buddhism 
to modern mysticism. Christopher felt that Hilda 
was lost; he tried in vain to draw her in, to make 
her take her part; she refused to put forth a 
spark. She seemed to say, “You two silly people 
may talk about what you like. I shall be wise and 
hold my tongue.” 

And when it was all over and Mrs. Templeton 
had gone, she said, astonishingly, “Kit, that woman’s 
in love with you.” 

“She isn’t. You’ve no business to say a thing 
like that.” 

“She is. Her eyes darken and shine when she 
looks at you, and her mouth trembles. She’s in 
love and she’s trying hard to get you.” 
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“That’s all rot. She doesn’t want to ‘get’ me 


as you call it. She’s as innocent as Jenny.” 

“Oh, her innocence. I saw her trying to cap- 
tivate you by a series of beautiful attitudes. A 
ra woman doesn’t move her body about like that with- 
| out an intention.” 

“Her body moves unconsciously.” 

“Instinctively perhaps. But what an instinct!” 

“Hilda, you’re intolerable.” 

“I may be, but Pm not a fool. I understand 
your dear Mrs. Templeton. Come, if you’re com- 
ing.” 

And she switched off the lights. 


Wounded and estranged and furiously indignant, 


he followed her upstairs to bed. 
He couldn’t sleep for thinking of Mrs. Templeton. 
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Anp Christopher went again and again to Mrs. 
Templeton’s. He took her driving in his car; 
he was always dining with her; and she came 
many times to lunch or tea or dinner at his house. 
He was restless when he was away from her. 
Hilda saw his restlessness and put it down to its 
true cause, but she said no more about Mrs. 
Templeton being in love with him. She behaved 
to her with a calm politeness that was almost 
kind. It was as if, in perfect fairness, she recog- 
nised the claims of her friendship with Christo- 
pher and agreed to it. They were Hilda and 
Audrey to each other. Of her burning jealousy 
and of her tears—for she cried in secret—Christo- 
pher saw no sign. He thought: “Hilda is really 
taking it well.” 


Then one day the proofs of “The Hypocrite” 
came and Hilda saw the dedication: 


TO 


AUDREY TEMPLETON 


They were looking at the proofs together, their 
heads bent over them, almost touching. Hilda drew 
her head back as if before a blow. 

“Kit,” she said, “that’s too much. If you are 
in love with her you needn’t proclaim it to the 
world.” 

“My dear, a dedication isn’t a declaration of 
love.” 

“It is,” she said, “in your case. You might as 
well tell me outright that you love her. You needn't. 
I know it. I know it.” 

“You know nothing. I don’t love her.” 

“Don’t lie about it, Kit. I shall respect you 
better if you don’t lie.” 

“My dear child, I like her—I like her. I like 
her awfully, But I do not love her. Neither does 


she love me. The thing’s entirely platonic.” 


“Tt may be. It’s love all the same. Oh, my 


dear, do you suppose I don’t know the signs. 
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You’re wretched when you’re not with her, you’re 
happy when you are.” 

“I am. I like being with her. Shes so jolly 
kind and sympathetic. She makes you feel that 
its good to be with her. But I’m not in love with 
her any more than she’s in love with me.” 

“She is in love with you. I’ve told you that 
before.” 

“If she were it wouldn’t do her any good. 
There’s. nothing between us. I’ve been faithful to 
you. I swear I’ve been faithful.” 

“You haven’t. There’s everything between 
you. Everything that matters. You’ve gone to | 
her with your mind and your soul. You’ve taken 
everything I loved best in you and given it to E 
her.” 

“My dear Hilda, this sounds like madness.” 

“Tt isn’t madness. You know it isn’t. It’s the 
horrible truth.” 

“You talk as if Pd no right to have a friend.” 

“You’ve no right to have such a friend. A 


friend who takes your mind and soul from me. 
Far End 16 
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I’ve seen her doing it. I’ve seen her fascinating 
your mind, fascinating, fascinating, oh, I own 
she’s fascinating. She couldn’t rest till she’d got 
you caught. She knew how to get you through 
your mind.” 

“On your own showing it’s all jolly innocent.” 

“Tt-isn’t. To me it’s worse than any physical 
guilt. I forgave you Mona, because I knew that 
was only your poor weak body yielding. It was 
a madness. It wasn’t really you. I can see a 
point of view from which it would be utterly 
unimportant. You didn’t give Mona what I cared 
for most.” 

“Pye been faithful to you, Hilda,” he repeated. 

“Faithful? Do you think that faithfulness is 
only of the body? You know it isn’t. I’ve heard 
you say so, This unfaithfulness of mind and soul 
is the worst, the most terrible unfaithfulness. It’s 
brought me more suffering than ever Mona did. 
I’ve not known one happy moment since you took 
up with that woman. Because I know I’ve lost you 
utterly.” 
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“Forgive me. Pd no idea you minded.” 

“Minded? How could I not mind? To see 
you going from me with your beautiful mind that I 
loved. It was my mind.” 

“Tt wasn’t. My body may be yours, I hope it 
is, but my mind at least is my own.” 

“No, it’s mine as much as your body. You 
gave it me. It’s yours and it’s mine. You’d no 
right to give it to that woman. I can never forgive 
you, Kit.” 

“I won’t ask you to forgive me. I don’t admit 
that I’ve done anything wrong.” 

“You’ve done most horribly wrong. No human 
being can do another a worse wrong.” 

“This is simply stupid exaggeration. You’ve no 
absolute right over my mind,” 

“I had a right. You’ve no idea how I loved 
your mind.) We were joined together in our minds, 
it was there that we were most married. Nobody 
had a right to come and put us asunder. You 


know all this. Nobody knows it better than you. 
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Just because your mind’s so beautiful you know 
it. There’s no excuse for you, because you knew.” 

“You loved my mind——” 

“Yes. Don’t you know what it is to love a 
mind, to love it passionately, to feel it more 
you than yourself? I loved your mind more than 
I loved your body. And God knows I loved that.” 

“T see. I hadn’t thought of that.” 

“You only thought of Audrey. And what can 
she do for you that I can’t do? What can she be 
to you?” 

“She has a wonderful mind, Hilda.” 

“Yes, but if a woman came with a wonderful 
body, you wouldn’t go to her on that account. You 
wouldn’t leave me for her?” 

“It’s what I did do, Hilda.” 

“And I tell you I don’t care. You might have 
fifty Monas for all I should care now.” 

“I haven’t left you for Audrey.” 

“Oh, but you have. I’ve just got to make up 
my mind to that, for I don’t suppose you'll ever 
come back from her.” 
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“I don’t suppose I ever shall, and I don’t see 
why I should, if you call that leaving you.” 

“Then it’s all over between us. I shan’t try 
and keep you from Audrey, but I won’t share 
you with her any more than I shared you with 
Mona. We shall come and go, we shall live 
here together, I shall sleep with you, Ill give 
myself to you if you want me—you haven’t de- 
served a physical separation; you see I’m fair 
—everything will be as it was before, except that 
deep down in our hearts and minds it will be all 
over.” 


“Tt must be as you will.” 


XXVI 


Ir happened in September of this year, nineteen 
twenty-five, that the lease of the Eastcote house was 
up. Far End was empty. 

And one day suddenly Christopher said, “Sup- 
posing we went back there.” 

“Kit, do you really mean it?” 

“Yes, After all these years I believe we could 
bear it now.” 

“Do you mean, give up this house and go?” 

“Give up everything and go.” 

“Could you give up everything? Could you give 
up Audrey?” 

“Would it mean giving her up?” 

“You’d have her down there?” 

“Tt would be kind of you to ask her.” 

“Of course Pll ask her if you insist on having 
her. I said I wouldn’t keep you from her. But shell 
spoil Far End. Her trail will be over everything.” 
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“Its a beautiful trail, Hilda. She’d love the 
place.” 

“And I should hate her loving it. I can hear 
her raving.” 

“You’re not kind, Hilda.’’ 

“No, Pm not. I used to be, but that’s what 
it’s done to me. Pm not kind. That’s the worst of 
it. I can’t be kind to Audrey. I might be if you 
weren’t so kind to her.” 

“You needn’t tell me you’re jealous.” 

“Jealous? I wouldn’t de Audrey for all I 
possess. Not even to have you running after 
me.” 

“Well, shall we go? We can let this house till 
the end of our lease.” 

“Yes. Let’s go. We can’t be more miserable 
there than we are here.” 

“Tl see to the removing. Pll go down by 
myself and get everything ready, and you shall 
follow with the children. You can go into rooms 
when this house is empty, You won’t have any 
trouble.” 
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“That’s good of you, Kit.” 

“No. I want it to be as it was when I first 
took you there.” 

She gave him a long look, yearning and un- 
certain, as if she hardly believed what she had 
N heard him say. How could everything be as it was? 
And if he had Audrey down there—— 

“You'll find everything in its place, waiting for 
you,” he said. 

So Christopher went down to Far End, and in 
a week’s time he wrote for Hilda and the children 
to join him there. 


XXVII 


Ir was a glorious day in mid-October. The 
road went up, bright yellow between its green grass 
borders. The village was unchanged. 

The house stood waiting behind its low wall, 
under its guardian elm, in a golden serenity of 
beauty. Tall chrysanthemums looked over the 
wall, the elm was yellowing; but roses still bloomed 
on the terraces. Indoors everything was as it had 
been before, each piece of furniture stood religiously 
in its place. Christopher had done his work well. 

Tea was ready for them in the drawing-room. 
And as Hilda stood there looking about her, 
Christopher came to her and put his arm round 
her and kissed her. She yielded gently, tears were 
in her eyes. 

“It zs good to be back again,” she said. 

The enchantment of the old house came down 
on them, it gathered them again into its peace. 
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They had been there a week. It was late after- 
noon, Christopher and Hilda were sitting in the 
drawing-room, the children were in the garden play- 
ing in the last of the light. 
“They are going to be happy here,” she said. 
i Christopher was silent, 
“When would you like Audrey to come down?” l 
“Never,” he said. 
“What—never?” 
“No. I don’t want her.” f 
“You don’t want her?” S 
“No, I want no one but you.” 
“Oh, Kit, is that true?” 
“Yes. I didn’t know it till I came down here. 
Now I know. Nothing matters but you and your 
happiness.” 
“But don’t you care for Audrey any more?” 
“No, not now. Something’s happened to me. 
I don’t care if I never see her again. She’s no- 


thing to me. She never was. I can see that now.” 
“If you’d stayed in Hampstead she would have 
been,” 
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“T daresay. But I’m not in Hampstead. I’m 
at Far End. It’s the place, as if we had gone on 
and on from the beginning. It brings us back to 
what we were, when Maurice and Cecily were here; 
when there was no Audrey. She mustn’t come 
here.” 

“Oh, Kit, then it’s all over?” 

“Tt’s all over. Nothing was ever more over than 
it is. It’ll never happen again.” 

“You’ve come back to me?” 

“Pve come back, if you’ll have me, Hilda.” 

“Tf I'll have you—Oh, my dear, my dear.” 

“Pye been a brute to you. But I never will be 
again. I couldn’t be, here. I believe it’s Far End 
that’s brought us back again.” 

“Yes, it’s been waiting for us, so patiently, all 
these years. Waiting to bring us back.” 

“Tt was more faithful than I.” 

“But we shall be faithful now. Do you re- 
member how we used to say that nobody could be 
anything but good and happy here?” 


“Yes, I remember. Yet we were unhappy here,” 
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“But now all the unhappiness is gone, as if it 
had never been. Do you know, I feel as if Cecily 
and Maurice had never died, as if they were still 
here with us. I shall never be unhappy about them 
any more.” 

“T feel that, too.” 

And they knew themselves again, they knew 
each other. No longer could they be hidden and 
secret, each from each. At last, after many years, 
Hilda possessed her husband’s mind and soul, never 
to be taken away from her. 

They had gone back far, they were back in the 
time of their first marriage, before the War, before 
Maurice and Cecily died. For with their coming 
to Far End the gap of time was filled, their pre- 
sent was joined on to their past, and all between 
was as though it had- never been. Cecily moved 
in the house and garden, with her sweet face be- 
tween the golden bosses of her hair; she played 
with Maurice there; they heard their laughter. The 
War and Cecily’s death and Maurice’s, and all the 
pain, Richard’s illness and the unhappy times at 
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Hampstead, Mona and Audrey, had disappeared. 
They were no longer real. Far End stood shining 
and firm, most real among realities. The house was 
faithful. It remembered. It kept all their memories, 
made tender and sweet with time. It reconciled 
them and they were at peace. It brought them 
back to themselves and to each other; back to 
reality, to love and trust and the good happiness 
of every day, to the kind and simple things that 
endure for ever. 

They rose and went into the garden where the 
children still played. 


THE END 
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bar 2 v.—The Doctor’s Wife 2 v.— 
SirJasper’s Tenant 2 v. —The Lady’s Mile 
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2 v. — Rupert Godwin 2 v: — Dead-Sea 
Fruit 2 v.—Run to Earth 2 v. — Fenton’s 
- Quest 2 v. — The Lovels of Arden 2 v. — 
Strangers and Pilgrims 2 v. — Lucius Da- 
voren 3 v. — Taken at the Flood 3 v. — 
Lost for Love2v.— A Strange World 2 v. 
— Hostages to Fortune 2 v. — Joshua 
Haggard’s Daughter 2 v. — Weavers and 
Weft r v. — In Great Waters, and other 
Tales rv. — An Open Verdict 3 v. — Vixen 
3 v. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. — The Story 
of Barbara 2v. — Asphodel 3 v. — Mount 
Royal 2 v. —TheGoldenCalfzv. — Flower 
and Weed x v. — Phantom Fortune 3 v. — 
Ishmael 3 v — Wyllard’s Weird 3v.— One 
Thing Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County 
rv. — Like and Unlike 2 v. — The Fatal 
Three 2 v. — The Day will come 2 v. — 
Gerard 2 v. — All along the River 2 v. — 
Thou art the Man 2 v. — The Christmas 
Hirelings, etc. ı v. — Sons of Fire 2 v. — 
London Pride 2 v.— Rough Justice 2v. — 
“In High Places 2 v. — His Darling Sint v. 
— The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict 2 v. — 
The Rose of Life 2 v, — During Her Ma- 
jesty’s Pleasure ı v, 


Brassey, Lady, ł 1887 
A Voyage in the “Sunbeam” 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v, — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 

“ Bread-Winners, the,” Author of (Am.). 
The Bread-Winners ı v. 


Bret Harte: vide Harte, 


Brock, Rev. William, t 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B, 1 v. 


Brontë, Charlotte: vzde Currer Bell, 


Brontë, Emily & Anne: vide Ellis & 
Acton Bell. 

Brooks, Shirley, t 1874. 

The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 
3v. 

Broome, Lady (Lady Barker), 

Station Life in New Zealand 1 v. — 
Station Amusenients in New Zealand 
1v.—A Year’s Housekeeping in South 
Africa 1 v. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore—Rodrigues x v. — Colonial 
Memories ı v. (Vide p. 29.) 

Broughton, Rhoda, * 1840, } 1920. 
Cometh up as a Flower ı v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v.— Red as a Rose 
is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 


z v. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 


its Edition. 


Cupid 2 v. — Alas! 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
zv. — Scylla or Charybdis? ı v. — The 
Game and the Candle ı v. — Foes in Law 
rv. — Mamma ı v. — The Devil and the 
Deep Sea r v. — Between Two Stools 1 v. 
— Concerning a Vow ı v. 


Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth Bisland 
(Am.). 


A Widower Indeed ı v. 


Brown, John, + 1882. 
Rab and his Friends, and other Papers ry, 


Browne, K. R. G. 
Following Ann 1 v. — A Lady from the 
South 1 v. 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, ¢ 186r. 
A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) r v. — Aurora Leigh rv. 


Browning, Robert, t 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4v. 


Bullen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the “Cachalot” 2v, 


Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, ¢ 1873. 
Pelham (with Portrait) 1 v. — Eugene 
Aram 1 v. — Paul Clifford rv. — Zanoni 
ıv.— The Last Days of Pompeii rv. — 
The Disowned r v. — Ernest Maltravers 
1v.—Alice rv.— Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine ı v. — Devereux 1 v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland x v. — Rienzi 
2v. — Night and Morning 1 v. — Athens 
2 v. — The Poems and Ballads of Schiller 
ıv.— Lucretia 2 v. — The NewTimon, and 
St.Stephen’s 1 y. —The Caxtons 2v. — My 
Novel 4 v. —What will he do with it? 4 v. 
— Dramatic Works 2 v. — Caxtoniana 2 v. 
— The Lost Tales of Miletus r v. — Mis- 
cellaneous Prose Works 4 v. — Odes and 
Epodesof Horace 2v. — KenelmChillingly 
4 v. — The Coming Race ı v. — The Pa- 
risians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spartan 1 v. 


Bulwer, Henry Lytton (Lord Dalling), 
t 1872. 
Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 
“Bunyan, John, t 1688. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress ı v. 
“Buried Alone,” Author of (Charles 
Wood). 


Buried Alone ı v. 


Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodgson (Am.). 
Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord wengittarey x v: — Sara Crewe, 
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and Editha’s Burglar r v. — The Pretty 


Sister of José ı v. — The Secret Garden ı v. 


Burney, Miss (Madame D’Arblay), 
+ 1840. 


Evelina ı v. 


Burns, Robert, ¢ 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Burroughs, Edgar Rice (Am.). 
Tarzan of the Apes 1 v. — The Return 
of Tarzan 1 v.—Jungle Tales of Tarzan 1 v. 
— The Beasts of Tarzan 1 v. — Tarzan 
and the Golden Lion 1 v. — The Son of 
Tarzan 1 v. 


Burton, Richard F., t 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 


Bury, Baroness de: vide “All for Greed.” 


Butler, A.J. 
Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A.J. Butler, With two Portraits. 3 v. 


Buxton, Mrs. B. H., t 1881. 
Jennie of “The Prince’s,”” 2 v. — Won 
2 v. — Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell—on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 


, Byron, Lord, + 1824. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 


Caffyn, Mrs. Mannington (lota). 
A Yellow Aster ı v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 


Caine, Sir Hall. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 v. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 v. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. — The 
White Prophet 2 v. — The Woman thou 
gavest me 3 v.— The Master of Man 2 v. 


Caine, William, t 1925. 
The Strangeness of Noel Carton ı v. — 
Mendoza and a Little Lady ı v. — The 
Author of “Trixie” 1 v. — Lady Sheba’s 
Last Stunt 1 v. 


Cameron, Verney Lovett. 
Across Africa 2 v. 
Cannan, Gilbert. 
Annette and Bennett x v. 
Campbell Praed: vide Praed, 
Carey, Rosa Nouchette, t 1909: 


Not Like other Girls 2 v. — “ But Men 
must Work” x v. — Sir Godfrey’s Grand- 


daughters 2 v.— The Old, Old Story 2 v. 
— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 v. — A Passage Perilous 2 v.— At 
the Moorings 2 v. 


Carlyle, Thomas, + 188r. 
The French Revolution 3 v. — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 v. — Öliver Crom- 
well’s Letters and Speeches 4 v. — The 
Life of Schiller ı v.— Essays on Goethe 1 v. 
— On Heroes, Hero-worship, and the 
Heroic in History 1 v. — Historical and 


Political Essays 1 v. — Essays on German _ 


Literature ı v. 
Carnegie, Andrew (Am.). 
Problems of To-Day ı v. 


Carr, Alaric. 
Treherne’s Temptation 2 v. 


Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 
The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs 1 v. — Rose of the World 1 v. — 
French Nan 1 v. — “If Youth butknew!” 
1 v, — My Merry Rockhurst 1 v, — Flower 
o’ the Orange ı v. — Wroth 2 v. — Dia- 
mond Cut Paste 1 v. — The Lost Iphigenia 
1 v. — Love Gilds the Scene 1 v. — The 
Grip of Life 2 v. — Chance the Piper x v. 


Castle, Egerton. 
Consequences 2 v. — ‘‘La Bella," and 
Others x v. 

Cather, Willa (Am.). 


The Professor’s House ı v. — My Mortal 
Enemy 1 v. i 


Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, + 1896: - 
vide “Chronicles of the Schönberg- 
Cotta Family.” 


Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, ¢ 1880. 


Oliver of the Mill x v. 


Chesterfield, Earl of. 
Letters to his Son ı v: 


Chesterton, @.K. 

The Man who was Thursday 1 v. — What’s 
Wrong with the World ı v. — The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown 1 v. — The Flying 
Inn ı v. — Tales of the Long Bow 1 v. — 
The Incredulity of Father Brown 1 v. — 
The Wisdom of Father Brown 1 v, — The 
Outline of Sanity ı v. 


Cholmondeley, Mary. 
Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 
— Moth and Rust 1 v. — Prisoners 2 v. — 
The Lowest Rung 1 v. — Notwithstanding 
Iv. 


Christian, Princess: vide Alice, Grand- 
Duchess of Hesse. 


(Vide p. 29.) 
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“Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta 
Family,” Author of (Mrs. E. Rundle 
Charles), t 1896. 

Chronicles of the Schönberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 v. — On Both Sides of the Sea 2 v. 
— Winifred Bertram ı v. — Diary of Mrs. 
Kitty Trevylyan ı v. — The Victory of the 
Vanquished ı v. — The Cottage by the 
Cathedral and other Parables 1 v. — 
Against the Stream 2 v. — The Bertram 
Family 2 v. — Conquering and to Conquer 
1 v. — Lapsed, but not Lost r v. 


Churchill, Winston (Am.). 
Mr. Crewe’s Career 2 v. 


Clemens, Samuel L.: vide Twain. 


Clifford, Mrs. W. K. 
\Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman r v. 
— The Last Touches, and other Stories v. 
— Mrs. Keith’s Crime 1 vy. — A Flash of 
Summer 1 v. — A Woman Alone 1 v. — 
_ Woodside Farm 1 v. — The Modern Way 
1 v. — The Getting Well of Dorothy 1 v. 
— Mere Stories 1 v. — Eve’s Lover, and 
Other Stories 1 v. — Sir George’s Ob- 
jection ı v. A 


Clive, Mrs. Caroline, + 1873: wide 


Author of “ Paul Ferroll.”. 


Cobbe, Frances Power, + 1904. 
Re-Echoes ı v. 


Coleridge, ©. R. 
An English Squire 2 v. 


Coleridge, M. E. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, + 1834. 
Poems tv. 


Collins, Charles Allston, ¢ 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 


Collins, Mortimer, t 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 


Collins, Wilkie, ¢ 1859. 

After Dark 1 v. — Hide and Seek 2v. — 
The Woman in White 2 v. — No Name 3v. 
— Armadale 3 v. — The Moonstone2 v. — 
Poor Miss Finch 2 v.—The New Magdalen 
2 v. — The Frozen Deep r v. — The Two 
Destinies,ı v. — My Lady’s Money, and 
Percy and the Prophet ı v. ~The Haunted 
Hotel x v. — Jezebel’s Daughter 2 v. — 
Heart and Science 2 v. — “I say No,” 2y. 
— The Guilty River, and The Ghost’s 
Touch ı v. — Blind Love 2 v. 


“Cometh up as a Flower”: vide Rhoda 
Broughton. 


Conrad, Joseph, ¢ 1924- 

An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest 1 v. — The Secret Agent 1 v. — 
A Set of Six 1 v. — Under Western Eyes 1 v. 
— ’Twixt Land and Sea Tales 1 v.— Chance 
2 v. — Almayer’s Folly 1 v.— The Rover 
ı v. — Tales of Hearsay 1 v. — Suspense 
Iv. 


Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), ¢ 1885. 
Called Back ız v. — Bound Together 
2v.— A Family Affair 2 v. — Living or* 
Dead 2 v. 


Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), + 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) x v. — The Two 
Admirals ı v. — The Jack O’Lantern 1 v. 
— The Last of the Mohicans 2 v. 


Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine Saunders, 


Corelli, Marie. 
Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds2 v. —“‘Ardath” 
3 v. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2v.— The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches ı v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World’s Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom 1 v. — The Murder of Delicia ı v. — 
Ziska ı v. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v.—The 
Master-Christian 2v.—‘‘Temporal Power” 
2 v. — God’s Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions 1 v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Holy Orders 2 v. — The 
Life Everlasting 2 v. — Love—and the 
Philosopher x v. 


Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 


Those Delightful Americans 1 v. — Set in 
Authority ı v. — Cousin Cinderella 1 v. 


“County, the,” Author of. 
The County ı v. 


Craik, George Lillie, + 1866. p 
A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 


Oralik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. Mulock), 
+. 1887. 5 

John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — A Life 
for a Life 2 v. — Romantic Tales ı v. — 
Domestic Stories r vs — The Ogilvies r v. 
—Lord Erlistounrv.—Christian’s Mistake 
1v. —A Noble Life ı v. — Olive 2v. — 
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Studies from Life x v. — Poenis 1 v. — The 
Woman’s Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v.— A Brave 
Lady 2v. — Hannah 2v. — Fair France 
1v.— My Mother and I 1 v. —The Little 
Lame Prince 1 v, — Sermons out of Church 
1v.—The Laurel-Bush; Two little Tinkers 
rv. —A Legacy 2 v.— Young Mrs. Jardine 
2v. — His Pitie Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches 1 v. — Plain Speaking ı v. — 
Miss Tommy x v. — King Arthur ı v. 
(Vide p. 29.) 


Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 

Lost and Won ı v. — Faith Unwin’s 
‘Ordeal ı v. — Leslie Tyrrell ı v. —Wini 

fred’s Wooing, etc. ı v, — Mildred 1 v. — 
Hero Trevelyan 1 v. — Without Kith or 
Kin 2v. — Only a Butterfly r v. — Sylvia’s 
Choice; Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick 
1v. — Dorcas 2 v. — (Vide p. 29.) 


Cralk, Georgiana M., & M. C. Stirling. 


Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 


Craven, Mra, Augustus: vige Lady Ful- 
lerton. 


Crawford, F. Marion (Am.), t 1909. 

Mr. Isaacs ı v. — Doctor Claudius rv. — 
To Leeward 1 v. — A Roman Singer 
rv.—An American Politician ı v. — 
Zoroaster 1 v. —A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2v.— Saracinesca 2v. — Marzio’s Crucifix 
3 v.—Paul Patoff 2 v.— With theImmortals 
1 v. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant’ Ilario 
2v.—A Cigarette- Maker’s Romance 
iv. — Khaled 1v. — The Witch of Prague 
2v. — The Three Fates 2y. — Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the King ıv. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v.— Marion Darche r v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v.— The Ral- 
stons 2 v. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone’s Son 1 v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday 1 v. — Corleone 
2 v, — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v: — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2v.— Soprano 2v. — A Ladyof Rome 2v. 
— Arethusa 2v.— The Primadonna 2v.— 
The Diva's Ruby 2 v.— The White Sister 
rv. — Stradella x y. — The Undesirable 
Governess 1 v. — Uncanny Tales ı v. 


Crockett, S. R., * 1860, ¢ 1914. 


Croker, B. M., t 1920. 


Pe of the Bartons 2 v. — The Hap; 
Valley x v. — The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere 1 v. 
— A Nine Days’ Wonder x v. — The 
Youngest Miss Mowbray 1 v. — The Cat’s- 
Paw 1 v. — Katherine the Arrogant 1 v. — 
Fame r v. — Babes in the Wood 1 v. —A 
Rolling Stone ı v. — The Serpent’s Tooth 
1 v. — In Old Madras ı v. — Lismoyle ı v. 
— The Chaperon ı v. — The Pagoda 
Tree ı v. 


Cross, J. W.: vide George Eliot's Life, 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vzde A, Thomas.” 


Cummins, Miss (Am.), ¢ 1866. 


The Lamplighter ı v. — El Fureidis 1 v. — 
Haunted Hearts ı v. 


Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 


“ Daily News.” 
War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 

Danby, Frank. 
The Heart of a Child 2 v. — An Incom- 
pleat Etonian 2v. — Letthe Roof fallin 2v. 


Dane, Clemence, 
A Bill of Divorcement; Legend x v. 


“Dark,” Author of. 
Dark rv. 

Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
Gallegher, etc. 1 v. — Van Bibber and 
Others 1 v. — Ranson’s Folly r v. 

De Foe, Daniel, # 1731. 

Robinson Crusoe 2v. 
Delafield, E. M. 
Mrs. Harter 1 v. — The Chip and the 
Block 1 v. — Jill ı v. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.), 
John Ward, Preacher 1 v. 

Dell, Floyd (Am.). i 
This Mad Ideal x v. — Runaway 1 v. — 
Love in Greenwich Village rv. 

“Democracy,” Author of (Am.). 
Democracy x v. 


De Morgan, William, 


Joseph Vance 2 v. 


“Demos,” Author of: v. George Gissing, 


The Man ae. — aad Taylls rece te Quincey, Thomas. 
The Dark 0’ the Moon 2 y, 2 Confessions of an English Opium-Eater z: 
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“pi and Notes”: vide Author of 
“Horace Templeton.” 


Dickens, Charles, + 1870. 
The Pickwick Club 2 v. — American 
Notes r v. Oliver Twist 2 v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2v. — Sketches 1 v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth ı v.— Master Humphrey’s Clock 
(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 
3 v.— Pictures from Italy x v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 v.— David Copperfield 3 v. - 
Bleak House 4 v. — A Child’s History of 
England (2 v. 8° M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
rv. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 
— The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man 
1v. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller ı v. 
— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. ı v. — Our Mutual Friend 
wee Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody’s 

uggage; Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings; Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Legacy 1 v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold’s Prescriptions; Mugby Junction rv. 
— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Iustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
1v. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldest Daughtes 
4v.— Vide also Household Words, Novelr 
and Tales, and John Forster. 


Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie Collins. 
No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford ı v. 


Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Beaconsfield, 
+ 1881. 
Coningsby 1 v. — Sybil ı v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) x v. — Alroy rv. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Ven 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple ı v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 


Dixon, Ella Hepworth, 


The Story of a Modern Woman 1 v. — One 
Doubtful Hour r v. 


Dixon, W. Hepworth, t 1879. 


Personal History of Lord Bacon 1v. — 
The Holy Land 2v. — New America 2 v.— 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty’s 
Tower 4v. — Free Russia 2 v.— History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 


Dixon, Jr., Thomas (Am.). 
The Leopard’s Spots 2 v, 

Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 
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Dowle, Mönle Muriel, a 
A Girl in the Karpathians ı v. 


Doyle, Sir A. Conan, 


The Sign of Four r v, — Micah Clarke 
2 v.— The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales 1 v. — The White Company 
2v.— A Study in Scarlet x v. — The 
GreatShadow, and Beyond the City 1 v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2v. — Round the Red Lamp 
ı v.— The Stark Munro Letters r v.— 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard ı v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac 1 v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko ı v. — A 
Duet 1 v. — The Green Flag ı v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa 1 v. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes x v. — Adventures of Gerard r v, — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 v. — Through the Magic Door ı v. 
— Round the Fire Stories 1 v.— The M 
tery of Cloomber 1 v. — The Last Galley 
ıv.— The Lost World 1 v.— The Poison 
Belt 1 v. — The Land of Mist ı v. 


Drummond, Professor Henry, t 1807. 


The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax ` 


Vobiscum ; The Changed Life ı v. 


Dufferin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes ı v. 


Sara Jeannette: wide Mrs, 


Duncan, 
Cotes. 


Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dunton. 


Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles ı v. 


Eastwick, Edward B., ¢ 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah x v. 


Edgeworth, Maria: vide p. 29. 


Edwardes, Mrs, Annie, 


Steven Lawrence, Yeoman 2 v. — Ought 
we to visit her? 2v.— A Vagabond Heroine 
tv. — Leah: A Woman of Fashion 2 v. — 
A Blue-Stocking 1 v. — Jet: Her Face or 
Her Fortune? 1 v. — Vivian the Beauty 1 v. 
— A Ballroom Repentance 2v. —AGirton 
Girl 2 v. — A Playwright’s Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths ı v. — Pearl-Powder ı v. 


Edwards, Amelia B., t 1892. 


Barbara’s History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
av. — Hand and Glove 1 v. — Half a Mil- 


le 


Dr “ 


T 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham’s Vow 
2 v: — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys 1 v. — Monsieur Maurice 1 v.—A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
ıv.— A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
— Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 


Edwards, M. Betham-: vide Betham. 


Eggleston, Edward (Am.), t 1902. 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 


Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 


Eliot, George (Miss Evans—Mrs, Cross), 
+ 1880. 


Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v, — 
Silas Marner x v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob ı v. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such 1 v.— 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
Iv. = Gedig Eliots Life, edited by her 
Husband J. W. Cross 4 v. 


“Elizabeth and her German Garden,” 
Author of. 

Elizabeth and her German Garden 1 v. — 
The Solitary Summer 1 v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 v, — Princess Priscilla’s Fort- 
night 1 v. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rügen rv. — Fräulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther ı v. — Vera 1 v.— The En- 
chanted April x v. — Love 1 v, — Intro- 
duction to Sally 1 v. 


Elliot, Mrs. Frances, t 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily 1 v. — Pictures of Old 
Romerv.— The Diary ofan IdieWomanin 
Spain 2 v.— The Red Cardinal ı v. — 
The Story of Sophia ı v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople ı v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v, — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. g 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Am.), + 1882. 
Representative Men 1 v. — Essays 1 v. — 
Nature and Thought 1 v. — English Traits 
1 v. — Conduct of Life 1 v. 


“English Fairy Tales.” 


Erroll, Henry, 
An Ugly Duckling 1v. 


Esler, E. Rentoul, 
The Way they loved at Grimpat ı v. 


Iv, 
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“Estelle Russell,” Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre-Keeling, Elsa D’, 
Three Sisters 1 v.— A Laughing Philo- 
sopher 1v. — The Professor's Wooing 1v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
1 v. — Orchardscroft ı v. — Appassionata 
xv. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen’s Serf r v. 

“Euthanasia,” Author of. 
Euthanasia ı v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, t 1885. 
{ackenapens The Story of a Short Life; 

addy Darwin’s Dovecot ı v.— A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing 1 v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales ı v. 

“Expiated,” Author of. 
Expiated 2 v. 

Fargus, F. J.: vede Hugh Conway, 

Farrar, F. W. (Dean), ¢ 1903. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 

“Fate of Fenella, the,” Authors of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors rv. 

Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vide E, T: 

Fowler, 

Felkin, Mrs.: vide E, T. Fowler. 

Fendall, Percy: vede F. C. Philips, 

Fenn, George Manville. £ 


The Parson o' Dumford 2 v. — The. 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. . 


Ferber, Edna (Am.) 
Show Boat 1 v. — So Big 1 v. 
Fielding, Henry, t 1754- 
Tom Jones 2 v. 
Findlater, Mary & Jane (Am.): vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. ` 
Fitzgerald, Edward. 
Rubáiyát of Omar Khayyám ı v. 
Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literature 


John Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Saure on — John 
Locke.— Thomas Gray (vol,500, published 
1860) rv. 


Fleming, George (Am.). 
Kismet ı v. — Andromeda 2 v. 
Forbes, Archibald, + 1900. 


My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v. — Memories 
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and Studies of War and Peacezv.—Vide | Froude, James Anthony, t 1894. 
also ‘‘Daily News,” War Correspondence. | Oceana ı v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays ı v. 


Forrest, R. E. 5 
Eight Days 2 v. Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, t 1885. 
‘ Ellen Middleton x v. — Grantley Manor 
Forrester, Mrs. 2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not . 


Viva 2 v. — Rhona 2 v. — My Lord and | to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
My Lady 2 v. — I have Lived and Loved | 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds’ Niece 2 v. — The 
2v. —June 2 v. —Although he wasa Lord, | Notary’s Daughter ı v. — The Lilies ofthe 
and otherTalesr v. — Corisande,and other | Valley, and The House of Penaryan 1 v. — 
Tales ıv.— Once Again2v.—OftheWorld, | The Life of Luisa de Carvajal rv. — A 
Worldly t v. — Dearest 2 v. — The Light | Will and a Way, and The Handkerchief 
of other Days 1 v. — Too Late Repented | at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 2 v. (by Mrs. 
Iv. Augustus Craven, translated by Lady Ful- 


lerton). — L i ‘i 
Forster, John, t 1876. erton) aurentia ı v 


The Life en Dickens Se Im Galsworthy, John. 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life an The Camay Hi : 
y House 1 v.— Fraternity 1 v.— 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. Villa Rubein 1 v. — A Man of Devon, 
etc. tv. — A Motley ı v. — The Patrician 
Fothergill, Jessie. ; 1 v. — Justice, and Other Plays x v. — The 
The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — | Silver Box, and Other Plays 1 v. — The 


Made or Marred, and ‘ One of Three” Inn of Tranquillity i v. — Island Pha- _ 


x v. — Peril 2 v. — Borderland 2 v. tisees 1 v. — The Dark Flower x v. — 
= ` | Bit o’ Love, and Other Plays r v. — A 
“Found Dead,” Author of: vide James | Family Man, and Other Plays ı v. — Cap- 
Payn. tures ı v. — The White Monkey ı v. — 


The Forsyte Saga 3 v. 
Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft (Mrs. Alfred 
Laurence Felkin): Gardiner : v/de Lady Blessington. 
A Double Thread 2 v: — The Farring- 
dons 2v. — mA = ne Lv. ran Gaskell, Mrs., + 1865. 
Power 2 v. — In Subjection 2 v. — Miss Mary B ben oop pl 
y y Barton 1 v. Ruth 2 v. — Lizzie 
Fallowfield’s Fortune ı v. Leigh, and other Tales ı v. — The Life of 
Charlotte Brontë 2 v. — Lois the Witch, 
Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft (Mrs. A. L. | etc, r v. — Sylvia’s Taram Nase Wives 
Felkin), & Alfred Laurence Felkin, and Daughters 3 v. — Cranford r v, 


Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 


“Geraldine Hawthorne,” Author of: 
Fox, Caroline, ¢ 1872. vide Author of “ Miss Molly.” 
Memories of Old Friends ae her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by H orace N. | Gerard, Dorothea (Madame en de 
Pym 2 v. Longgarde). 
“Frank Fairlogh,” Author of (F. E. | ga v.c The Wrong Mans, — A. oe 
Smedley), t 1864. less Reputation 1 v. — OneYearıv.—The 


Frank Fairlegh 2 v. Supreme Crime 1 v. — The Blood-Tax t v. 
— The Eternal Woman 1 v. — Made of 

Francis, M. E. Money 1 v. — The Bridge of Life x v. — 
The Duenna of à Genius ı v. The Three Essentials r v. — The Improb- 
able Idyl 2 v. 2 The Compromise 2 v. — 
2 'Am.), + 1898, Itinerant Daughters ı v. — Restitution 1 v. 
rsa eer: ee — Pomp Kate chain —TheGrass 
eas Widen t PA Gloop Oe oe 
P nticement 1 v.— Exotic Iv. 
Freeman, Edward A., + 1892. Unworthy Pact ı v. — The Waters 


The Growth of the English Constitution of Lethe x v. — The Austrian Officer at 
1v. — Sketches from French Travel ı v. | Work and at Play ı v. 
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Gerard, E. (Emily de Laszowska). 
A Secret Mission 1 v.— A Foreigner 2 v. 
— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 


Gibbon, Perceval. 
The Adventures of Miss Gregory 1 v. 


Giberne, Agnes. 
The Curate’s Home 1 v. 
Gissing, George, t 1903. 
Demos 2v. — Ken Grab Street 2 v. 
Gladstone, W. E., t 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion r v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 


1 v.— The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts ı v. 


Glyn, Elinor. e 

The Visits of Elizabeth r v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine r v.— The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline ı v. — Beyond the 
Rocks ı v. — Three Weeks 1 v. — Eliza- 
beth Visits America ı v. — His Hour 1v. 
— The Reason Why ı v.— Halcyone ıv.— 
The Contrast ı v.— Guinevere’s Lover tv. 
— Man and Maid ı v. — Six Days 1 v.— 
The Great Moment 1 v. — Love’s Blind- 
ness ı v. 


Godfrey, Hal: vide Charlotte O'Conor 
Eccles, 


Goldring, Douglas. 
Nobody Knows 1 v. — Cuckoo rv. — The 
Merchant of Souls ı v. 


Goldsmith, Oliver, + 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious 1 v. 


Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat’s Diary x v. 


Gordon, Major-Gen. C. G., t 1885. 
His Journals at Kartoum (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 


Gore, Mrs., t 1861. 
Castles in the Air 1 v. — The Dean’s 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life’s Lessons 
2v. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 

Grand, Sarah. 
Our Manifold Nature r v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v.— Emotional Moments 1 v. 


Miss, 
Victor Lenser av. — The Sen-Maid av. 


— My Heart’s in the Highlands 2 = 
Artiste 2v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. 


Gray, Maxwell. 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v.— The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 


Grenville: Murray, E. C. (Trois-Etoiles), 
t 1881. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk / First 
Series) 2 vo— The Russians of To-day 
1 v. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
1 v.— That Artful Vicar 2v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks 1 v.— People Ihave met v. 


Grey, Zane (Am.). 
Tappan’s Burro, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
The Call of the Canyon 1 v. — The Thun- 
dering Herd ı v. 


Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) ı v. ` 


Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese ı v. 


Gunter, A. C. (Am.), t 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York 1 v. 


Guthrie, F. Anstey: vzde Anstey. 


“Guy Livingstone,” Author of (Geo: 

Alfred erases): + 1876. ; = 
Guy Livingstone 1 v. — Sword and 
Gown 1 v. — Barren Honour ı v. — 
Border and Bastilleı v. — Maurice Dering 
ı v. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 


Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen’s Babies & Other People’s Chil- 
dren ı v.— The Bowsham Puzzle ı v.— 
Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins 1 v. 


Haggard, Sir H. Rider, + 1925. 

King Solomon’s Mines 1 v. — She 2v,— 
ess 2v. — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The 
Witch’s Head 2 v. — Maiwa’s Revenge 

1v. — Mr. Meeson’s Will 1 v. — Colonel 

uaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 
lan’s Wife 1 v.— Beatrice 2 v.— Dawn 

2 v.— Montezuma’s Daughter 2 v. — The 

People of the Mist 2v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 

Heart of the World 2v. — The Wizard 

ın— Therne 1 v. — Swallow 

2 v.— Black Heart and White Heart, 

and Elissa ı v. — Lysbeth 2v. — A Winter 


> 
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Pilgrimage 2v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — | Two Men of Bar rv. — Thankful 


Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 
— Ayesha. The Return of ‘She’ 2 v. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita ı v. 
— Far Margaret 2 v. — The Lady of 
Blossholme r v. — Morning Star 1 v. — 
Queen Sheba’s Ring ı v. — Red Eve 1 v. 
— Marie 1 v. —Child of Storm rv. — The 
Wanderer’s Necklace 1 v. — Wisdom’s 
Daughter 1 v. — Heu-Heu, or The Mon- 
ster rv. — Queen of the Dawn 1 v. — The 
Treasure of the Lake 1 v. 


Haggard, Sir H. Rider, & Andrew Lang. 
The World’s Desire 2 v. 


Hall, Mrs. S. C., t 188r. 
Can Wrong be Right? r v. — Marian 2 v. 


Hamerton, P. G., t 1894- 
Marmorne tv. — French and English 2 v. 


Hardy, Rev. E. J. 
How to be Happy though Married 1 v. — 
Still Happy thoygh Married ı v. 


Hardy, Miss Iza: vede Author of “Not 
Easily Jealous.” 


Hardy, Thomas, 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2.v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v.— The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 v. — A Laodicean 2v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A.Group of Noble Dames 1 v. — Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles 2v. — Life’s Little 
Ironies ı v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. — A 
Changed Man 1 v, — The Romantic Ad- 
ventures of a Milkmaid x v. 


Harland, Henry (Am.), } 1905. 
Tbe Lady Paramount ı v. 


Harraden, Beatrice, 
Ships that pass in the Iv. — In 
Varying Moods 1 v. — 
and The Remittance Man 1 v. — The 
Fowler 2iv. — The Scholar’s Daughter 1 v. 
—Interp ay 2 v. — Out of the Wreck I Rise 
1 v. — Patuffa ı v. — Youth Calling 1 v. 
— Rachel ı v. 

Harrison, Agnes. 

Martin’s Vineyard ı v. 

Harrison, Mrs.: vide Lucas Malet. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), ¢ 1902. ` 
Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring ‘Camp; 


The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American es end Con- 


densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills x v. — Conroy 2 v. — 


Blossom, and other Tales ı v. — Drift from 
Two Shorestv — Jefi Briggs’s Love Story, 
and other Tales r v. — Flip, and other 
Stories ı v. — On the Frontier ı v. — By 
Shore and Sedge r v. — Maruja 1 v. — 
Snow-bound at Eagle’s, and Devil's Ford 
tv. — The Crusade of the ** Excelsior” ı v. 
— The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh, and 
other Tales 1 v. — A Waif of the Plains r v. 
— A First Family of Tasajara 1 v. — Sally 
Dows, etc. x v. — A Protégée of Jack 
Hamlin’s, etc. 1 v.— The Bell-Ringer 
of Angel’s, etc. ı ve — Clarence 1 v. — 
The Ancestors of Peter Atherly, etc. rv.— 
Tales of Trail and Town 1 v. — Mr. Jack 
Hamlin’s Mediation, and other Storiesr v. 
— From Sand-Hill to Pine r v. — Under 
the Redwoods ı v. — Trent’s Trust ı v. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), + 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter r\v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from his English Note-Books 2 v. 

Hay, John (Am.), + 1905: wide “The 

Bread-Winners," Author of. 

Hay, Marie, 

Mas’aniello x v. — The Evil Vineyard ı v, 


Hearn, Lafcadio, + 1906. 
Kokoro 1 v. — Kwaidan 1 v. — Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan (First Series) 1 v. 
— Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (Second 
Series) 1v. — Gleanings in Buddha-Fields 
ıv.— Out of the East r v. — The Romance 
of the Milky Way, etc. 1 v, 


Hector, Mrs.: vzde Mrs, Alexander. 


“Heir of Redclyffe, the,” Author of 
vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Helps, Sir Arthur, t 1875. 
Friendsin Council 2 v.— Ivan de Biron 2 v. 


Homans, Mrs. Fellola, ¢ 1835. 
Select Poetical Works ı v. 

Henry, 0. (Am.). 
Cabbages and Kings ı v. 

Hergeshelmer, Joseph (Am.). 
Java Head x v. — Cytherea 1 v.— Moun- 
tain Blood 1 v. — The Three Black Pennys 
1 v. — Linda Condon 1 v. — The Bright 
Shawl r v. — Balisand ı v.— Tampico rv. 


Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers 1 v. — Little Novels 
of Italy x v. — New Canterbury Tales ı v. 
— The Queen’s Quair; or, The Six Years’ 
Tragedy 2 v. — Fond Adventures ı v. — 
The Fool Errant 2 v. — The Stooping Lady 
xv. — The Spanish Jade ı v. — Halfway 
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House 2 v. — Open Country rv. — Rest 
Harrow 1 v. — Brazenhead the Great 1v.— 
The Song of Renny 1 v. — Lore of Proser- 
pine x v. — Bendish ı v. 


Hichens, Robert. 
Flames 2v. — The Slave 2 v. — Felix 2v. 
— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
Garden of Allah 2v. — The Black Spaniel, 


and Other Stories ı v. — The Call of the | 


Blood 2 v.— A Spirit in Prison 2 v. — 
Barbary Sheep ry. — Bella Donna 2v. — 
The Spell of Egypt ı v. — The Dweller on 
the Threshold rv. — The Fruitful Vine 2v. 


— The Londoners 1 v. — An Imaginative | 


Man rv. — The Way of Ambition 2 v.— 
The Holy Land rv. — The Last Time, and 
Other Stories ı v.— After the Verdict 2 v. 
— The God Within Him 2 v. 


Hobart Pasha, Admiral, } 1886. 
Sketches from my Life ı v. 


Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. Craigie) 
(Am.), t 1906 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham ı v. — The Serious Wooing 
1 v. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 


Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 2v. 


Holdsworth, Annie E. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
xv. — The Gods Arrive r v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow 1 v. — Great Low- 
lands ı v. — A Garden of Spinsters x v. 


Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), t 1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
1 v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table x v. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table x v. 


Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 

Mr. Witt’s Widow r v. — Half a Hero 
1 v. — Comedies of Courtship 1 v. — The 
Heart of Princess Osra t v. — Simon Dale 
2 v. — Rupert of Hentzau ı v. — The 
King’s Mirror 2 v. — Quisantöıv. — The 
Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double Harness 
2v.— A Servantofthe Public2v. — Sophy 
of Kravonia 2 v. — Tales of Two People2v. 
— The Great Miss Driver 2 v. — Little 
Tiger 1 v. 


Hopkins, Tighe, ł 1919. 
An Idler in Old France 1 v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask r v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris 1 v.— The Silent Gate ıv. — 
The Women Napoleon Loved 1 v. — The 
Romance of Fraud 1 v. 


“Horace Templeton,” Author of. 
Diary and Notes 1 v. 


Hornung, Ernest William. 

A Bride from the Bush r v. — Under 
Two Skies 1 v. — Some Persons Unknown 
rv. — The Amateur Cracksman 1 v..— 
The Rogue's March ı v. — Peccavi ı v. 
— The Black Mask r v. —The Shadow of 
the Rope ı v. — No Hero 1 v. — Denis 
Dent 1 v. — A Thief in the Night 1 v. — 
Dead Men Tell No Tales 1 v. — Mr. Justice 
Raffies 1 v. — The Camera Fiend 1 v. — 
Fathers of Men 2 v. — The Thousandth 
Woman ı v. — The Crime Doctor 1 v. 


“Household Words.” 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
6 v. —Novets and Tares reprinted from 
ousehold Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856-59. 11 v. 


“ Houstoun, Mrs.: vide “Recommended to 
Mercy.’ ¢ 


“How to be Happy though Married’: 
vide Rev. E. J, Hardy. 


Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), + 1808. 


Aunt Serena 1 v. — Guenn 2 v, — Tony, 
the Maid, etc. 1 v. 


Howard, Blanche Willis, + 1898, & Wil- 
liam Sharp (Am.), t 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife ı v. 


Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion r v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook ı v. — A Modern 
Instance 2v. — The Undiscovered Country 
1 v.— Venetian Life (with Portrait) ı v. 
— Italian Journeys 1 v.— A Chance Ac- 
quaintance xv. — Their Wedding Journey 
1 v.—A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli’s Marriage ı v. — A Woman’s 
Reason 2v. — Dr. Breen’s Practice rv. — 
Miss Bellard’s Inspiration x v. 


Hughes, Thomas, t 1898. 
Tom Brown’s School-Days x v. 


Hungerford, Mrs, (Mrs. Argles), t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 
— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Loys, Lord 
Berresford, and other Tales rv. — Ross- 
moyne 2v. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. rv. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories r v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week’s Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington 1 v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 
—Lady Valworth’s Diamonds 1 v.— A 
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Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker 1 v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2v. — In Durance Vile, etc. 1 v.— 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories rv. — 
A Life’s Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 
2v. — The Duchess 1 v. — Lady Verner’s 
Flight ı v. — Nora Creina 2 v. — A Mad 
Prank, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Hoy ‚den 2 v. — Peter’s Wife 2v. — A Tug 
of War ı v. — The Professor’s Experiment 
2v. — A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A 
Lonely Girl 1 v. — Lovice r v. — The 
Coming of Chloe r v. 


Hunt, Mrs.: vide Beaumont. 


Hunt, Violet. 
The Human Interest ı v. — White Rose 
of Weary Leaf 2 v, — The Wife of Alta- 


mont I v. 


Hutten, Baroness von (Am.). 
Kingsmeadıv.—The Lordship of Love 2 v. 
— The Green Patch r v. — Julia rv. — 
Candy, and Other Stories 1 v. 


Ingelow, Jean, + 1897. 
Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2 v. 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2v. 


Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow tv. 


Ingram, John H.: vide Poe, 
lota: vide Mrs. Caffyn. 


Irving, Washington (Am.), ¢ 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Life of Mahomet 1 v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet ı v.—Oliver Gold- 
smith ı v. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
ıv. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 


Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H, H.) (Am.), + 1885. 
Ramona 2 v. 


Jacobs, W. W. 
Many Cargoes 1 v. — The Skipper’ s 
Wooing, and The Brown Man’s Servant 
rv. — Sea Urchins r v. — A Master of 
Craft x v. — Light Freights x v. — At Sun- 


wich Port 1 v. — Ihe Lady of the Barge ı v. `| 
— Odd Craft 1 v.— Dialstone Lane v. | 


— Captains All ı v. — Short Cruises ı v. 
— Salthaven r v. — Sailors’ Knots t v. — 
Ship's Company 1 v. — Sea Whispers ı v. 
— The Castaways ı v. 

` James, Charles T. C. 
Holy Wedlock 1 v. 


James, G. P. R., t 1860. 
Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) xv. — 
Forest Days r v. — The False Heir x v. — 


Arabella Stuart 1 v. — Rose a Albret 
ıv.— Artah Neil r v. — Agincourt 1 v. — 
The Smuggler r v. — The Step-Mother 
2 v. — Beauchamp 1 v. — Heidelberg 
1 v. — The Gipsy ı v. — Darnley ı v: — 
Russell 2 v. — Sir Theodore Broughton 2v. 


James, Henry (Am.). 
The Europeans 1 v. — Daisy Miller; An 
International Episode; Four Meetings 1 v. 
— Roderick Hudson 2v. — The Madonna 


| of the Future, etc. r v. — Confidence 1 v. 


— Washington Square, etc. 2 v. — The 
Portrait of a Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts 
1v. — The Siege of London; The Point 
of View; A Passionate Pilgrim 1 v. — 
Portraits of Places 1 v. — A Little Tour in 
France 1 v. — The Finer Grain ı v. 


Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 


Jenkin, Mrs, Charles, + 1885. 
“Who Breaks—Pays” 1 v. — Skir- 
mishing x v. — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 v; — Jupiter's 
Daughters 1 v. 


Jenkins, Edward. 
Ginx’s Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam 2 v. 


“ Jennie of ‘The Prinoe’s,’” Author of: 
vide B. H. Buxton. 


Jerome, Jerome K, 

The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays 1 v.— Novel Notes 1 v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green 1 v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1v. — Three Men on the Bummel t v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk 1 v: 
— Tommy and Co. 1 v. — Idle Ideas in 190: 

1 v. — The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
rv. — The Angel and the Author~and 
Others 1 v.—They and I, rv.— All Roads 
Lead to Calvary x v.— Anthony John rv. 


Jerrold, Douglas, t 1857. 
History ‘of St. Giles and St. “James 
2 v. — Men of Character 2 v. 


“John Halifax, Gentleman," Author of: 
vide Mrs. Craik. 


Johnny Ludlow: vige Mrs. Henry Wood, 


Johnson, Samuel, + 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 
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Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 


“Joshua Davidson,” Author of: wide 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 


Kavanagh, Miss Julia, t 1877. 
Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Butns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray 1v. — 
Adele 3 v. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters 1 v.— English Women of Letters 
1v. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2v. — 
Dora 2 v. — Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — 
jan Dorrien 3 v. — Two Lilies 2 v, — 
orget-me-nots 2 v. (Vide p. 29.) 
Kaye-Smith, Shella. 
The End of the House of Alard ı y. 


Keary, Annie, ¢ 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2v. 


Keary, C. F. 
The Mount x v. 

Keeling, D’Esterre-: vide Esterre, 

Kempis, Thomas A, 

The Imitation of Christ. Translated 

from the Latin by W. Benham, B.D. x v. 
Kennedy, Margaret. 

The Constant Nymph ı v. 

Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), t 1892. 
Saint Leger ı v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad x v. — Undercurrents 1 v. — 
Was he Suecessful? x v, 

Kinglake, A. W., + 1891. . 
Eothen x v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 

Kingsley, Charles, + 1875. 

‘Westward ho! 2 v. — Two Years 2v. 
— Hypatia 2 v. — Hereward the Wake 
2 v. — At Last 2 v. 

Kingsley, Henry, t 1876. 

Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot ı v. — 
Geofiry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court x v. — 
Valentin ı v. — Reginald Hetherege 2 v. 
— The Grango Garden 2 v. 

Kinross, Albert. ‘ 

An Opera and Lady Grasmere ı v. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 

Plain rom the Hills x v. — The 
Second Jungle Book ı v. — The Seven 
Seas 1 v. — “Captains Courageous” 
1 v.— The Day’s Work 1 v. — A Fleet 
in Being ıv.— Stalky & Co. 1 v.— From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 
py ag Kin xv. — Just So Stories r v. 
_ Five Nations x v. — Traffics and 


Discoveries ı v. — Puck of Pook’s Hill ı v. 
~ Actions and Reactions 1 v. — Rewari 
and Fairies 1 v. — Land and Sea Tales ı v. 
— Debits and Credits x v. 

Laffan, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor. x v. 


Lamb, Charles, t 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana ı v. (Vide 
P. 29.) 
Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider Haggard, 
Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May rv. 


“Last of the Cavaliers, the,” Author of 
(Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 


taszowska, Mme de: vsde E, Gerard. 


Laurence, George Alfred: wide “Quy 
Livingstone.” 


Lawless, the Hon, Emily, ¢ 1913. 
Hurrish ı v. 5 

Lee, Holme: vide Harriet Parr, 

Lee, Vernon, 
Pope Jacynth, etc. x v. — Genius Loci, and 
The Enchanted Woods ı v. — Hortus 
Vitae, and Limbo 1 v. — The Spirit of 
Rome, and Laurus Nobilis ı v. — Vanitas 
1v. — Louis Norbert 1 v, — The Senti- 
mental Traveller ı v. — The Tower of the 
Mirrors ı v. — The Golden Keys ı v. 

Le Fanu, J. S., t 1873. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 

Lemon, Mark, + 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 2 v. 


Lever, Charles, t 1872. 
The O’Donoghue ı v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O’Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O’Mal- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of ‘* Ours” 3v. — 
jack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 


he Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The . 


Martins of Cro’ Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2v. — Roland Cashel 
3v. — Davenport Dunn 3 v. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v.— One of Them 2v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Barrington 2 v. — 
A Day's Ride 2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. 
—Tony Butler 2v.— Sir Brook Fossbrooke 
2 v. — The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly 
2v.— A Rent in a Cloud ı v, — That Boy 
of Norcott’s 1 v. — St. Patrick’s Eve; Paul 
Gosslett’s Confessions ı v: — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 v. 
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ts, S. 

- The Honour of Savelli r v. — The 
Chevalier d'Auriac 1 v. — The Traitor’s 
Way ı v. — The Lord Protector 1 v. — 
Orrain ı v. 

Lewes, G. H., + 1878. 
Ranthorpe 1 v. — The Physiology of 
Common Life 2 v. -- On Actors and the 
Art of Acting 1 v. 

Lewis, Sinolair. (Am.) 
Babbitt x v. — Our Mr. Wrenn 1 v. 
Arrowsmith 1 v. 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, ¢ 1808. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
1 v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. —Todhunters’at Loanin’ Head, 
and other Stories ı v. — lone 2 y, 

Lockhart, L. W. M., t 1882. 

- Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus, 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

London, Jack (Am.). 
arp Dayl ight r v. — The Call of the 

dıv. — ken God Laughs rv. — The 

do Wolf 2 v. — South Sea Tales t'v. — 
Martin Eden 2v.— A Son of the Sun rv. 
— The Son of the Wolf ı v.— The Valley 
ot the Moon 2 v. 

Longard, Mme de: vide D. Gerard. 

ares) Henry Wadsworth (Am.), 

+1 


Poetical Works (with Portrait) i v— 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3v.— The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 
— The Divine Tragedy 1 v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song 1 v. — The 
Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 1 v. 

Lonsdale, Margaret. 
Ben Dora (with Portrait) ı v. 

oos, Anita (Am.). 

“ un bee Prefer Blondes” x v. 

Lorimer, George Horace (Äm.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son r v. — Old Gorgon Graham ı v. — 
Jack Spurlock, Prodigal Iv. 

“Lost Battle, a.” 2v. 

Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. 
The Uttermost Farthing ı v. — Studies in 
Wives ı v. — When No Man Pursueth 1 v. 
— Jane Oglander x v. — The Chink in the 
Armour r v. — Mary Pechell r v. — Studies 
in Love and in Terror ı v.—The Lodger ı v. 
— The End of her Honeymoon 1 v. — Why 
They Married 1 v. — The Terriford Sve 


sr SA Some Men and Women x +. 
= of Deceit x v, — What Really 
Happened 1 v. 


Sike Sir 177 ord Avebury), 
* 1834, + 1013. 
The Pleasures of Life 1 v.— The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) 1 v.— 
The Use of Life ı v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses 1900-1903 1 V. 
“Lutfullah” : vide Eastwick, 
Lyall, Edna, ¢ 1903. 
We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2v. — Wayfaring Men 2 v. — Hope the 
Hermit 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderers 1 v. 
Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 
Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen Meredith), 
t 1891. 
Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 
Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh 1 v. — An 
Old Maid’s Love 2 v. — God’s Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. —Her Memory 1 v.— Some 
Women I have known ı v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman "s Victory, and 
Other Stories 2 v. — The New Religion zv. 
— Brothers All 1 v.—The Price of Lis Doris 
2v.—Harmen Pols: Peasant 1 v.— Eve 2 v. 
McAulay, Allan (Am.): vide Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 
Macaulay, Lord, + 1859. 
History of England (with Portrait) 10 v. 
— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome 1 v. — Speeches 
2 v. — Biographical Essays ı v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury ı v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 


— Orphan Island 1 v. 


1 v. — Crewe 


McCarthy, Justin. 2 

The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2v. — A History of our Own Times 
5 v. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 
History of our Own Times 2 v.— A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols. ı & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of WilliamIV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 3 (supplemental). 

MacDonald, George, t 1905. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar’s Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v.— The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 v. — 2 v. — Mary 


Tauchnits Edition. 


Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales tv. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie 1 v. 

Mackarness, Mrs., } 1881. 

Sunbeam Stories ı v. — A Peerless 

Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2v. 
Mackay, Eric, t 1898. 

Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 

Poems ı v. 

Mackenzie, Compton. 

The Old Men of the Sea ı v. 
McKnight, Charles (Am.), t 188x. 

Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 
Maclaren, lan, t 1907- 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush ı v, — 

The Days of Auld Langsyne ı v. 
Macleod, Fiona, t 1905: 

Wind and Wave ı y.— The Sunset of Old 

Tales x v. 5 
Macleod, Norman, ¢ 1872. 

The Old Lieutenant and his Son r v. 
Macpherson, James, t 1796: vide Ossian, 
Macquoid, Mrs, 

Patty 2 v. — Miriam’s Marriage 2 v. — Pic- 

tures across the Channel 2 v. — My Story 

2v. — Diane 2 v. — Beside the River 2v.— 


A Faithful Lover 2 v. 


“Mademoiselle Mori," Author of (Miss 
Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori 2v. — Denise rv. 
— Madame Fontenoy 1 v.—On the 
Edge of the Storm 1 v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 

Maine, E. S. 
Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St. Leger 

Harrison). 

Colönel Enderby’s Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. — The Score 1 v. — 
Adrian Savage 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v, 

Mann, Mary E. 
A Winter’s Tale ı v. 
Star ı v. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily 1 v. 

Mark Twain: v/de Twain, 

Marlowe, Christopher. 
Doctor Faustus; Edward the Second ; The 
Jew of Malta x v. 


— The Cedar 


- Complete List, core, 
“Marmorne,” Author of: vide P, G, 
~ Hamerton. f 


“Marriage,” the Authors of (Am.). 


Marriage. Short Stories of Married Life 
by American Writers 1 v. 


Marryat, Capt., t 1848. 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) r v. 
Percival Keene 1 v. — Peter Simple 1 v. 
jerks in Search of a Father r v. 

onsieur Violet r v. — The Settlers in 
Canada ı v. — The Mission 1 v. — The 
Privateer’s-Man ı v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest 1 v. — Valerie’ ı v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy 1 v.— The King’s 
Own tv. (Vide p. 29.) 

Marryat, Florence, ¢ 1809. 
Love’s Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v: — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods ı v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat ı v.— Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v.— The Poison ofAsps, and otherStories 
1v. — “My own Child ” 2 v. — A Harvest 
of Wild Oats 2 v. — A Little Stepson ı v. 
— Written in Fire 2 v.—Her World against 
a Lie2 v. — The Root of all Evil 2 v. — 
The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — With Cupid’s 
Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the Actress 2 v. — 
Phyllida 2 v. — Facing the Footlights (with 
Portrait) 2v. — A Moment of Madness, 
and öther Stories r v. — The Ghost of 
Charlotte Cray, and other Stories ı v. — 
Peeress and Player 2v. — Under the Lilies 
and Roses 2 v.— The Heart ofJaneWarner 
2v. — The Heir Presumptive 2 v. — The 
Master Passion 2 v. — Spiders of Society 
2 v. — Driven to Bay 2 v.— A Daughter 
ofthe Tropics 2 v. — Mount Eden. A 
Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin rv. — A Bankrupt Heart2v. 
— The Spirit World rv. — The Beautiful 
Soul x1 v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v: — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs r v. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 v.—A Passing Madness 1 v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire ı v. — A Soul on 
Fire r v. — Iris the Avenger Iv. -~ 


Marsh, Mrs. Anne, t 1874. 
Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
zv. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — The Rose 
of Ashutst 2 v. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, + 1899. 
Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal 1 v. — 
Benvenuta 1 v. — Lady Alice ı v.— 
Dayspring 1 v. — Life’s Aftermath 1 v. — 


- — As he comes up tl 


` Tauchnitz Edition, 


In the East Country 1 v. — No. XIII; or, 
The Story of the t Vestal 1 v. — In 
Four Reigns ı v. — On the Banks of the 
use ı v. — Alma ı v. — Under Salisbury 
ire r v. — The End Crowns All 1 v. — 
Winchester Meads 1 v. — Eventide Light 


_ 1v. — Winifrede’s Journal 1 v. — Bristol 


Bells ı vı — A Lily among Thorns ı v. — 
Penshurst Castlerv. — Kensington Palace 
1v. — The Master of the Musicians t v. 
— An Escape from the Tower x v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace ı v. — Castle 


- Meadow 1 v. — In the Choir of West- 


minster Abbey ı v. — The Young Queen 

of Hearts ı v.— Under the Dome of St. 

Paul’s rv. — (Vide p. 29.) : 
Mason, A. E. W. 

The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 


the Balcony 1 v. — The Courtship of Mor- 


rice Buckler 2 v. — The Watchers 1 v. — 


~ Running Water 1 v. — The Broken Road 
‘rv. — At the Villa Rose 1 v. —The Turnstile 


2v. — The Witness for the Defence 1 v. 
— The House of the Arrow 1 v. — The 


| Winding Stair ı v. 


Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry Reeves). 
“Cherry Ripe 1” 2v. — “Land o the 
Leal’? ıv.—My pady Green Sleeves 2v. 

e Stair, etc. 1v. — 
Sam’s Sweetheart 2 v, — Eyre’s Acquittal 
2 v.— Found Out 1 v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? ı v. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)— Blind Justice, and “Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh’’ 1 v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study ofa Woman 
ıv. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v.— 
Cinders x v. — ‘‘ Honey ” 1 v. — The New 
Lady Teazle, and Other Stories and Essays 
ıv.— The Ferryman ıv. ead, Sa lev. 
— Pigskin and Petticoat 2 v. — Gay Law- 
less r v. à 

Maugham, W. Somerset. 


The Trembling of a Leaf ı v. — The 


Painted Veil 1 v. 


Maurice, Colonel. - i 
The Balance of Military Power in 


Europe rv. 


Maurier, Georgs du, + 1896. 
Trilby 2 v. — The Martian 2 v, 

Maxwell, Mrs.: vide Miss Braddon. 

Maxwell, W. B. 
TheRagged Messenger 2 v.—TheGuarded 
Flame 2 v. — Mrs. Thompson 1 v. — The 
Rest Cure 1 v. — In Cotton Wool 2 v. — 
General Mallock’s Shadow 1 v. — The 
Day’s Journey ı v. — Children of the 
Night x v. — RR 1 v.— Spinster of 
this Parish ı v. — The Case of Bevan 
Yorke rv. Í 


Melville, George J. Whyte, t 1878. 
Kate Coventry ı v. — Digby Grand r v. 
— Good for Nothing 2 v. — The Queen’s 
Maries 2 v. — The Gladiators 2 v. — The 
Brookes of Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. 
— The Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 
2v. — M. or N. r v. — Contraband 1 v: 
— Sarchedon 2 v. — Uncle John 2 v. — 
Katerfelto 1 v. — Sister Louise ı v. — 
Rosine 1 v. — Roys’ Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2v. — Riding Recollections rv. 


Memorial Volumes: vzde Five Centuries 
(vol. 500); The New Testament 
(vol. 1000) ; Henry Morley (vol. 2000); 
Theodore Stanton (vol. 4000). 


Meredith, George, + 1909. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v, — 
Beauchamp’s Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Canedians ı v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 2 v. 
— The Egoist 2 v, — Rhoda Fleming 2 v. 


Meredith, Owen: vide Robert Lord Lytton. 


Merrick, Hope. 
Mary-Girl ı v. 


Merrick, Leonard. - - 
The Man who gg? a Bb a 
Stage of Fools ıv. — Cynthia ı v. — One 
Man’s View 1 v. — The Actor-Manager 
1 v. — The Worldlings ı v. — When Love 
flies out 0’ the Window i v. — Conrad in 

uest of His Youth 1 v. — The Quaint 

Sompanions 1 v.—Whispers about Women 
1 v. — The House of Lynch 1 v. — The 
Man who Understood Women, etc. 1v. — 
All the World Wondered, etc. rv. — The 
Position of Peggy Harper 1 v. 


Merriman, Henry Seton, t 1903. 
Young »Mistley x v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another ı v. —With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam ı v. —In 
Kedar’s Tents ı v. — Roden’s Corner 
1v. — The Isle of Unrest ı v. — The Velvet 
Glove 1 v. — The Vultures 1 v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard 1 v. — Tomaso’s Fortune, and 
Other Stories 1 v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 


Mill, John Stuart, * 1806, + 1873. 
On Libert¥ and The Subjection of Women © 
Iv. > 

Milne, James. * 
The Epistles of Atkins r v. 


Milton, John, t 1674. 
Poetical Works z ve — 


Tauchnits Edition. Complete List. 


“ Miss Molly,” Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne ı v. 


“Molly Bawn,” Author of: vide Mrs, 
Hungerford. 


Montgomery, Florence, 
Misunderstood ı v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2v. — Thwarted r v. — Wild Mike 
1 v. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
rv. — Transformed 1 v. — Colonel Norton 
2v. — Prejudged r v. — Behind the Scenes 
in the Schoolroom ı v. (Vide p. 29.) 


Moore, Frank Frankfort. 
“I Forbid the Banns’’ 2v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2v.— The Jessamy Bride 1 v. — Nell Gwyn 
— Comedianıv. — A Damsel orTworv.— 
Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Shipmates in Sun- 
shine 2 v. — The Original Woman r v. = 
The White Causeway ıv. —The Artful Miss 
Dill ı v. — The Marriage Lease r v, — An 
Amateur Adventuress r v. — Priscilla and 
Charybdis 1 v. — The Food of Lover v. — 
The Laird of Craig Athol r v. —The Ulster- 


man Iv. 


Moore, George. 

Celibates ı v. — Evelyn Innes 7v. — Sister 
Teresa 2 v,—The Untilled Field t v.—Con- 
fessions of aYoung Man 1 v.—The Laker v. 
—Memoirs of my Dead Life 1 v.—Ave1 v. 
— Spring Days r v.— Salve 1 v.— Vale r v. 
— The Brook Kerith 2 v. — Muslin 2v. — 
The Coming of Gabrielle x v. 


Moore, Thomas, t 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) sv. 


Morgan, Lady, t 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 


Morley, Henry, t 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 1881) ı v. 


Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems x v. 


Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets t v. — A Child 
of the Jago ı v. — To London Town 1 v. 
— Cunning Murrell r v.— The Holeinthe 
Wall x v.— The Green Eye of Goona 1 v. 
— Divers Vanities ı v. — inger 1 v. 


Muirhead, James Fullarton, 
The Land of Contrasts ı v. 


Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Cralk, 


Murray, David Christie, 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 


Murray, Grenville: vide Grenville. 


“My Little Lady,” Author of: vide E, 
Frances Poynter. 


New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. 1000, published 1869) ı v. 


Newby, Mrs. C. J. 
Common Sense 2 v. 


Nicholls, Mrs.: vide Currer Bell. 


“Nina Balatka,” Author of: wide An- 
thony Trollope. 


“No Church,” Author of (F. Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen:—a Waif 2 v. 


Noel, Lady Augusta. 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 


Norris, W. E. 


A Bachelor's Blunder 2 v. — The Rogue 
2v. — Miss Shafto 2v. — Mrs. Fentòn 1 v. 
— Misadventure 2 v. — Saint Ann’s 1 v. 
— A Victim of Good Luck 1 v, — Clarissa 
Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta’s Marriage z v. 
— The Fight for the Crown 1 v. — The 
Widower 1 v. — Giles Ingilby ı v. — The 
Flower of the Flock 1 v. — His Own Father 
x1 v. — The Credit of the County 1 v. — 
Lord Leonard the Luckless ı v. — Nature’s 
Comedian r v. — Nigel's Vocation r v: — 
Barham of Beltana r v. — Harryand Ursula 
tv. — The Square Peg 1 v. — Pauline 1 v. 
— The Perjurer x v. — Not Guilty ı v. — 
Vittoria Victrix r v. — Paul’s Paragon 1 v. 
— The Triumphs of Sara ı v. — Tony the 
Exceptional ı v. 


Norton, Hon. Mrs., + 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 
2% 

“Not Easily Jealous,” Author of (Miss 


Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 


The Sto 
29. — Whiteladies 2 v. — 


“Nursery Rhymes.” 1x v. 
O'Conor Ecoles, Charlotte (Hal God- 


The Matrimonial Lottery 1 v.. _ 


Oldmeadow, Ernest. 
Susan ı v. 


Oliphant, Laurenoe, + 1888. 
Altiora Peto 2v. — Masollam 2 v. 
Oliphant, Mrs., t 1897. 
The Last of the Mortimers zv. — Mrs. | 
Margaret Maitland 1 v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor’s 
Family x v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v, — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2v. — May 2v: — 
Innocent 2 v — For Love and Life av. — 
of Valentine and his Brother 
The Curate in 
Charge 1 v, — Phoebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs: 
Arthur 2 v, — Carita 2 v. — Young Mus- 
ve 2 v, — The Primrose Path 2 v. — 
Within the Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest 


; Heiress in England 2 v. — He that will not 


when he may2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — 
In Trust 2 v. — It was a Lover and his 


- Lass 3 v. — The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — 
_ Hester 3 v. — The Wizard’s Son 


v.—A 
Country Gentleman and his Family 2 v, — 
Neighbours on the Green x v. — The 
Duke's Daughter: v. — The Fugitives ı v. 
— Kirsteen2v.— Lifeof Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife 2v.— The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseenrv.—The Heir 
Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 2 v. — 
The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert’s Fortune 
2 v. — The Ways of Life ı v. — Old Mr. 
Tredgold 2 v. = 


“One who has kept a Diary”: wide 
George W. E. Russell, 


Orczy, Baroness. 
Petticoat Government 1 v. — The Scarlet 
Pimpernel rv. — I will Repay ı v. — The 
Elusive Pimpernel rv,—Fire in Stubble 2 v. 
— A True Woman ı v.— Meadowsweet r v. 
— Eldorado 2 v. — Unto Cæsar 2v. — 
Nicolette r v. — The Honourable Jim rv. 
— Pimpernel and Rosemary 1 v. — Un- 
ravelled K Knots 1 v. — The Celestial City xv. 

Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 
Bab: anak v. — The Mictormaniacs I ” 
— Harm’s Way ı v. — The Kingdoms o 
the World x v. - 


Ossian. 
_ The Poams of Ossian, Translated by 
James Macpherson r v. 


= 


A y = N 
Idalia 2v. — Tricotrin 2v. — Puck zv.— 


Basil Godfrey’s Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, 


Ouida, t 


Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose : 2 
1v.— Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, and other 4 > 
Novelettes rv. — Madame la Marquise, ~ 
and other Novelettes x v. — Pascarel 2 v. 
— Two little Wooden Shoes ı v. — Signa 
(with Portrait) 3 v. — In a Winter City r v. 
— Ariadné 2 v. — Friendship 2 v. — Moths 
3 v. — A Village Commune 2 v. — In 
Maremma 3 v. — Bimbi ı v. —ı Wanda 
3 v. — Frescoes and other Stories t v. — 
Princess Napraxine } y. — Othmar 3 v. — 
A Rainy June (60 Pf.). Don Gesualdo 
(6oPf.).— A House Party 1v. — Guilderoy 
2 v. — Syrlin 3 v. — Ruffino, and other 
Stories rv. — ae Barbara, etc. 1 v. — 
Two Offenders x v. — The Silver Christ, 
etc. rv. — Toxin, and other Papers ı v. — 
Le Selve, and Tonia r v. — An Altruist, 
and Four Essays ı v. — La Strega, and 
other Stories ı v. — The Waters of Edera 
1 v. — Critical Studies 1 v. — Helianthus 2v. 

“Qutcasts, the,” Author of: vide “ Roy 

Tellet.” 

Pain, Barry. 
The Exiles of Faloo r v.— Stories in Grey 
1 v. — Stories without Tears ı v. — The 
New Gulliver, and Other Stories r v. 


Parker, Sir Gilbert. 
The Battle of the Strong 2v. — Donovan 


Pasha, & Some People of Egypt rv. — The 
Seats of the Mighty 2v.— The Weavers2v. _ 
— The Judgment House 2 v. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), + 1900. 


for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful Miss Bar- 
rin 2 v. — Her Title of Honour 1v, — 
Echoes of a Famous Year 1 v. — Kathe- 
rine’s Trial 1 v. — The Vicissitudes of 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v.— Ben Milner’sWocing 
1 v. — Straightforward 2 v. — Mrs. Denys 
of Cote 2 v. — A Poor Squire r v. 


Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox ı v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon zv. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
1v. — Robin 2v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 


8. 
judices x v. — A Fair 


Pasture,Mrs. Henry de la. d 
The Lonely Lady of enor Square rv. — 
— The Grey Knight r v.—Catherine’s Child 
ıv— sr Christopher 2 v. — Erica rv. 


Paul, Mrs: vide “Still Waters.” 


TER, 
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“Paul Ferroll,” Author of (Mrs.Caroline 
Chive), + 1873. 


Paul Ferroll x v. — Year after Year 1 v. 


} 
Payn, James, t 1898. 

Found Dead ı v. — Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest ı v. — Like Fatlier, like Son z v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil’s Tryst 
x v. ~ A Woman’s Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master x v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories r v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter’s Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2 v.— By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2v. — High Spirits x v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) ıv. — A Confidential 
Agent 2v. — From Exile 2v. — A Grape 
4 from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
. rv. — For Cash Only 2v. — Kit: A Me- 
M mory 2 v. The Canon’s Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Litera Re- 
he - collections x v, — The Talk of the Town 
1 v.— The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir ofthe Ages 2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
ıv. — Glow-Worm Tales (Fürst Series) 
ıv. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
4 2 v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones 1 v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 v. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2v. — A Trying Patient r v. — Gleams 
d of Memory, and The Eavesdropper r v, — 
Y In Market Overt ı v. — Another’s Burden 
B d etc. rv.—The Backwater of Life, or Essays 

| : of a Literary Veteran ı v. 


hee Peard, Frances Mary. — 

One Year 2 v.— The Rose-Garden 1 v. — 
| Thorpe,Regis ı v. — A Winter Story ı v. 
a — A Madrigal, and other Stories x v. — 
Cartouche 1 v. — Mother Molly r v, — 
Schloss and Town 2 v. — Contradictions 
-2 v. — Near Neighbours’: ¥. — Alicia 


Tennant 1 v. — Madame’s Granddaughter | 


F 2 ıv. — Donna Teresa t v. — Number One 
e and Number Two ı v. — Ri 


\ Pemberton, Max. 

ur. + AWoman of Kronstadt r v. — The Garden 

Ta of Swords 1 v. — The Footsteps of a Throne 

Er ı v. — The Giant’s Gate 2 v. — I crown 

a thee King 1 v.— The House under the Sea 
rae _ 29. — Red Morn 1 v. — Beatrice of Venice 
2v.— Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My 
Sword for Lafayette x v. — The Lady 


Tauchnits Edition. 


— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife x v. | 


Complete List, 


Evelyn ı v. — The Lodestar 1 v. — Wheels 
of Anarchy r v. — Love the Harvester r v: 
— White Walls x v, — d 


Percy, Bishop Thomas, + r8rr. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3v. 


Perrin, Alice. À i 
The Charm 1 v. — The Anglo-Indians x v. 
— The Happy Hunting Ground 1 v. — 
Government House 1 v. — Rough Passa- 
ges rv. 


Philips, F. C. 

Asina Looking Glass ı v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter 1 v. — Lucy Smith rv. — 
A Lucky Young Woman ı v. — Jack and 
Three Fils ı vv — Young Mr, Ainslie’s 
Courtship x v. — Social Vicissitudes ı v. — 
Extenuating Circumstances, and A French 
Marriage x v. — More Social Vicissitudes 
xr v. — Constance 2 v. — That Wicked ~ 
Mad’moiselle, etc. ı v. — A Doctor in 
Difficulties, etc. 1 v. — “One Never 
Knows?” 2 v. — Of Course x v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protégé ı v. — My little Hus- 
band 1 v. — Mrs. Bouverie rv. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories ıv.— 
A Devil in Nun’s Veiling x v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Luckiest of Three 1 v. — Poor Little Bella 
rv. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — Marriage, etc. 1 v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. 1 v. — If Only, etc. rv. 
— An Unfortunate Blend 1 v, — A Bar- 
rister’s Courtship 1 v. 


Philips, F. C., & Percy Fendall, 
A Daughter’s Sacrifice rv. — Margaret 
Byng r v. — Disciples of Plato 1 v, — A 
oneymoon—and After 1 v. 


- Philips, F. C., & C. J. Wills, 

The Fatal Phryne rv. — The Scudamores 
xv. — A Maiden Fair to See r v. — Sybil 
Ross’s Marriage ı v. 


Philips, F.C. & A. R. T, 
Life ı.v. — Judas, the Woman ı v. 


Phillpotts, Eden. y y 
Lying rophets 2 v.— The Human Boy 
1 v. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth r v.— The Striking Hours 
1v.— The Farm of the Dagger x v. — 
The Golden Fetich 1 v. — The Whirlwind 


2v.— The Human Boy Again ıv.— From ` 


the Angle of Seventeen 1 v.— The Bronze 
Venus 1 v.—The Grey Room 1 v. — The 
Red Redmaynes 1 v. — A Human Boy’s 
Diary 1 v. — Cheat-the-Boys 1 v. — 
A Voice from the Dark ı v.— The Mary- 
lebone Miser ı v, 


ee Da E 
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i Phitptt, E “4 Arnold Bennett: 


The Sinews of War 1v. — The Statue ie i 


er Miss: vide Author of = the 
Last of the Cavaliers.” 


Poo, Edgar Allan (Am.), ¢ 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir b; n „Ingram 1 v. — Tales, 
edited byJo n H, Ingram x v.— Fantastic 
Tales ı v. 

Pope, Alexander, + 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2v.—Ersilia 2 v.— Among 
the Hills ı v. . 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell, 
Affinities x v. — The Head Station 2 v. 


Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), ¢ 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward ı v. 


Prince Consort, the, ł 1861. 
‘Speechesand Addresses (with Portr.) rv, 


Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell’s Affections x v. — The 
ae Mrs. Fleming 1 v. — Time and the 
oman 1 v. 


Pym, H. N.: vide Caroline Fox. ` 


Quiller-Couch, Sir A. T. (“ Ssh, 
I Saw Three Ships t v. — Dead Man's 
Rock 1 v. — Ia and other Tales ı v. — 
The Ship of Stars x v. — Fort Amity 1 v. 
— Shakespeare’s Christmas, and Other 
Stories t v. — The Mayor of Troy ı v. — 
 Merry-Garden, and Other Stories ı v. — 
Brother Copas r v. 


Quincey: vzde De Quincey. 
Rae, W. Fraser, } 1905. 


Westward by Rail r v. — Miss Bayle’s K 


Romance 2v, — The Business ofTravel ıv. 
u C.E.: vide Elizabeth Robins 
Am.) 


“Rajah’s Helr, the.” 2v. 
Reade, Charles, + 1884. 
“Tt is never too late to mend” 2v. — 
_ The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
~ Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his Place 2v. — 
= Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
n 1 v. — Christie Johnstone ı v. — 
x impleton 2 v.— The Wandering Heir 
ıv. — A Woman-Hater 2v, — Readiana 
1 v. — Singleheart and Doubleface x v. 
“Recommended to Mercy,” Author of 
- (Mrs. Houstoun). 
“Recommended to Mercy ” 2 v. — Zoe’s 
“Brand” 2v, 


mania Bitton 


Graplrt List. Ms 
Reeves, Mrs.: vie Helen Water. ir DR 


Rhys. Grace, 
Ma ominic x v. — The Wooing of x 
Sheila x v. — About many Things t v. i if 


Rice, James: vide Walter Besant. 7 


Richards, Alfred Bate, t 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 


Richardson Sa t 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4% 


Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith. of Fen Court 2v..— Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2v. — The Earl’s Promise 2 v. — Mor- 
tomley’s Estate 2 v. 


Ridge, W. Pett. 
Nameo! Garland 1 v. — Thariks to Sander- 
son r v: — Miss Mannering 1 v. — The 
Lunch Basket ıv. — Just like Aunt Bertha de 
rv. 
“Rita.” 
Souls x v. — The Jesters ı v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2v, — d 3 
Prince Charming x v. — The Pointing ; 
Finger 1v. —A Manof no Importance ı v. 
—The House called Hurrish rv. — Calvary 
2 v. — That is to say— 1 v. 
Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 
Miss Thackeray. : i 
Roberts, Miss: vide Author of “ Made- = 
moiselle Mori.” rn 
Robertson, Rev. F. W., + 1853. en 
Sermons 4 v. ' 
Elizabeth Robins (C. E. Raimond) (Am.). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 v. — A Dark Lantern 2v. — The 
Convert 2 v.— The Florentine Frame t v. 


vide 


— “Where are you going to...” tv. — > 
Way Stations x v. — è Secret That Was ; 

ept iv. 

Robinson, F.: esde “No Church.” 


Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow 1 v. — A London e 


Romance 2v. 
Ross, Martin: vide Somerville, 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, t 1882. 
Poems ı v. — Ball and Sonnets x wes 


“Roy Tellet.” 
The Outcasts r v. — A Draught’ of 
Lethe ı v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. $ 
Ruck, Berta. 
Sir or Madam? ı v. — The Dancing Star 
1 v.— Lucky in Love 1 v. — The Clouded 
Pearl r v. — The Immortal Girl 1 v. — 
Kneel to the Prettiest x v. — The Pearl 
Thief x v. — Her Pirate Partner 1 v. 
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Ruffini, J., + 1881. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio rv. — 
Vincenzo 2v. — A Quiet Nook in the Jura 
1v. — The Paragreens on a Visit to Paris 
Irv. 
Ruskin, John, * 1819, t 1900. 
Sesame and Lilies 1 v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Lastand Munera Pulveris 1 v.— The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (with 14 Illustra- 
tions) 1 v. — Mornings in Florence 1 v.— 
St. Mark’s Rest ı v. 
Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart 2v, — The “ Lady 
Maud” 2v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 
Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. B 
who haskepta Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's 
Log-Book ı v. 
“Ruth and her Friends”; vide p. 29. 
Sala, George Augustus, + 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 
Saunders, John. 
Israel. Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner’s Daughter 2 v.— A Noble Wife zv. 
Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. Cooper). 
Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
1,v. — Gideon’s Rock, and other Tales 
1v. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian 1 v. 


Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), + 1903. 
My Official Wife r v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2v. — Prince 
Schamyl’s Wooing r v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — 
A Daughter of Judas ı v. — In the Old 
Chateau r v. — Miss Devereux of the 
Mariquita 2 v. — Checked Th: hav. — 
A Modern Corsair 2 v. — In the Swim 
2 v.— The White Lady of Khaminavatka 
2 v. — In the House of His Friends 2 v. — 
TheM of a Shipyard 2 v. — A Monte 
Cristo in Khaki r v. 


Schreiner, Olive. Pr 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland 
1 v: — Woman and Labour ı v: 

Scott, Sir Walter, + 1832. 
Waverley 2 v. — The Antiquary ı v. 
— Ivanhoe 2 v. — Kenilworth ı v. — 
Quentin Durward r v. — Old Mortality 
xv. — Guy Mannering 1 v. — Rob Roy 
xv. — The Pirate 1 v. — The Fortunes 
of Nigel ı y. — The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose ı v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoorr v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery 1 v. — The 
Abbot 1 v. — Peveril of the Peak 2v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock 1v. — 

The Fair Maid of Perth x v. — Anne of 
x Iv 


One | 


Complete List. 
Sool), Prof. J, R., + 1895. 


Life and Times of Stein 4 v. — The Ex- 
pansion of England ı v. — Goethe xv. 


Sewell, Elizabeth, + 2906. 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life av. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 


Shakespeare, William, + 1616. 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7v. — Doubtful Plays x v, 
Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, each number sold separately. 


Sharp, William, t 1905: vide Miss Ho- 

ward, Fiona Macleod and Swinburne, 

Shaw, Bernard. 

Man and Superman 1 v, — The Perfect 

Wagnerite ı v. — Cashel Byron's Pro- 

fession ı v. — Plays Pleasant and Un- 

pleasant (The Three Unpleasant Plays ı v. 

— The Four Pleasant Plays 1 v:). — Get- _ 

ting Married & The Shewing-up of Blanco 

Posnet 1 v. — The Doctor’s Dilemma & 

The Dark Lady of the Sonnets 1 v.— Three 

Plays for Puritans ı v.—John Bull’s Other 

Island etc. 1 v. — Androcles and the Lion; 

Pygmalion 1 v. — Misalliance rv. — Fan- 

ny’s First Play, etc. x v. — Heartbreak 

House, etc, rv. — Back to Methuselah r v. 

— Saint Joan r v. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, ¢ 1822. 

A Selection from his Poems qv. 
Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), t 1888. 

Shut up in Paris r v: 

Sheridan, R. B., + 1816. 

The Dramatic Works Iv. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 

John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche Falaise ı v, 
Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred. 

The Lantern Bearers ı v.— Anthea’s Guest 

Iv. 

May Sinclair. f 
Anne Severn and the Fieldings ı v. — Un- 
canny Stories 1 v. — A Cure of Souls 1 v. 
— Arnold Waterlow: a Life r v. — The 
Rector of Wyck ı v. — Far End rv. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C., C.B. 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan 3 v. 
Smedley, F, E.: vige “Frank Fairlegh.” 
Smollett, Tobias, t 1771. 

Roderick Random ı v. — Humphry 

Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 
Snaith, J. C. 

Mrs. Fitz r v. — The Principal Girl r v.— 

An Affair of State r v. — Araminta 1 v. 

— Time and Tide r v. — Thus Far ı v. 
“ Society In London,” Author of. 

Society in London. By a Foreign 

rv. 


Somerville, E, Œ., 
Naboth’s V: 
Irish Shore x v. — Dan Russel the Fox tv. 
“Spanish Brothers, the.” 2v. 
Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), ¢ 1875. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
-of Queen Anne 2 v. 
Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 
A Manual of American Literature ı v. 
Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God x v. 
Sterne, Laurence, t 1768. 
Tristram Shandy 2v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) ı v. 


A Stevenson, Robert Louis, t 1894. 

- Treasure Island 1 v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
e Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage 1 v. — 
Kidnappediry — The Black Arrow ıv.— 
1ne Master of Ballantrae ı v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. 1 v. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. 
— Island Nights’ Entertainments 1 v. — 
Catriona 1 v.— Weir of Hermiston r v. — 
St. Ives 2 v. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies r v. 

“Still Waters,” Author of (Mrs. Paul). 
Still Waters ı v. — Dorothy ı v. — De 
Cressy x v. — Uncle Ralph ı v. — Maiden 
Sisters 1 v. — Martha Brownrv.— Vanessa 
Iv. 


Stirling, M. C. : vige @. M. Craik. 


Stockton, Frank R. (Am.), t 1902. 
The House of Martha x v. 
“Story of a Penitent Soul, the.” x v. 
“Story of Elizabeth, ” Author of: 
“vide Mise Teeter 
rn Mrs. Harriet Beecher (Am.), 
tı o 
2 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin2 v. — Dred 
av. — Oldtown Folks 2 v. 
“Sunbeam Stories,” Author of: vide 
Mrs. Mackarness. 
Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), t 1745. 
Gulliver's Travels r v. 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, + 1909. 
_ Atalanta in Calydon: and Lyrical Poems 
_ (edited, with an Introduction, by William 
harp) ı v. — Love's Cross-Currents ı v. 
~—Chastelard and Mary Stuart rv. 
Frank Swinnerton, 
- > The Three Loversıv. — The Elder Sister 
21, — Summer Storm xv, 


d xv. — All on the 


sen 
Sketches ı v. 
S John M. - 
Plays ts — The Aran Islands x v, 
ayers, Rabindranath. 
The Home and the World x v. — The 
Gardener x v. — Sadhana 1 y., — The 
Wreck ı v. — Gitanjali; Fruit-Gathering 
ty. 
Tallentyre, $.@.: vide H. S. Merriman. 
Tarkington, Booth (Am.). 
Women 1 v. — The Plutocrat x v, 


John Addington, +1893. 


Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, + 1893. 
Cyrilla 2 v. £ The Initials 2v. — Quits 
2v. — At Odds2 v. | 

Taylor, Col. Meadows +1876. 
Tara; a Mahratta Tale 3v: 

Templeton: vide Author of “Horace 

Templeton.” é k 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), t 1892. 
Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
1 v. — Harold r v. — Becket; The Cup; 
The Falcon 1 v. — Locksley Hall, sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems 1 v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 
Testament the New: vide New, 
Thackeray William Makepeace, + 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 v. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond av. 
The English Humourists ofthe Eighteenth 
| Century 1 v. — The Newcomes 4v. — The 
Virginians 4 v.— The Four 


of Philip 2 v.— Denis Duval ı v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
xv. — The Irish Sketch Book 2v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 
Thackeray, Miss (Lady Ritchie). 
Old Kensington 2 v. — Bluebeard’s Keys, 
and other Stories 1 v. — Five Old Friends 
1v. — Miss Angeli v. — Fulham Lawn, 
and other Tales ı v. — From an Island. A 


other Tales 1 v. — Madame de é; 
a a Stage Box; Miss Williamson’s 

iv: 
— Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — Chapters from 
some Memoirs 1 v. 

Thomas a Kempis: oes zn 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. P C 
Denis Deine v. — On Gaara y 
| Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 v: — A Narrow Escape 2 y, 


tv. — Now Italian _ 


Lovelthe Widower 1v. — The Adventures. 


Story andsome rn v.—DaCapo,and. 


ations t v. — A Book of Sibyls rv. ~ 


er 
2v. — 


ti 


Thomson, James, + 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) ı v. 
“Thoth,” Author of. 
Thoth ı v. 


Thurston, E. Temple, 
The Greatest Wish in the World x v. — 
Mirage ı v. — The City of Beautiful Non- 
sense ı v.— The Garden of Resurrection 1 v. 
— Thirteen 1 v. — The Apple of Eden x v. 
— The Antagonists 1 v. — The Evolution 
of Katherine ı v.— The Open Window rv. 
— Sally Bishop 2 v.— Richard Furlong ı v. 
— The Eye of the Wift 1 v. — Achieve- 
ment 1 v. — The Miracle 1 v, — May Eve 
1 v.— The Green Bough 1 v.— Charmeuse 
1 v. — Mr, Bottleby Does Something ı v 


Trafford, F. G.: vede Mrs. Riddell. 


Trevelyan, George Otto. 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 v. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2v. 


Trois-Etoiles: vide Grenville. 


Trollope, Anthony, + 1882. 
Doctor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 v.— The Warden ı v, — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — 
Framley Parsonage 2 v. — North America 
3v. — Orley Farm 3 v. — Rachel Ray2v. 
— The Small House at Allington 3 v. — 
Can you forgive her? 3 v. — The Belton 
Estate 2 v. — Nina. Balatka 1 v. — The 
Last Chronicle of Barset3v.— The Claver- 
- ings 2 v. — Phineas Fitin 3 v. — Sir Ha: 

Hotspur of Humblethwaite 1 v. — Ralp 

the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere 1 v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil « v. — The Way we 
live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
South Africa 2 v. — An Eye for an Eye rv. 
— John Caldigate 3 v. — The Duke’s 
Children 3 v. — Dr. Wortle’s School rv. — 
The Fixed Period r v. — Marion Fay2v. — 
Kept in the Dark x v, — Frau Frohmann, 
and other Stories ı v. — Alice Dugdale, 
and other Stories 1 v. — La Mére Bauche, 
and other Stories rv. — The Mistletoe 


- Bough, and other Stories 1 v. — An Auto- 


biography ı v; — An Old Man’s Lovery. 


Trollope, T; Adolphus, ¢ 1892. 
The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 v. 
— A Siren 2 v. 


Trowbridge, W. R. H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
1v. — A Girl of the Multitude 1 v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg x y. — A 


‘ 


Tauchnits Edition.. Complete List. 


Dazzling Reprobate ı v.—The White Hope 
Iv. 


Twain, Mark (Samuel L. Clemens) 
(Am.), t r9r0. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 1 v. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress 2v. —A Tramp Abroad 
2 v. — “Roughing it” x v. — The In- 
nocents at Home ı v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. t v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) _ 
iv. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour 1 v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant 1 v. — The £ 1000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories ı v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad 1 v. — Pudd’nhead 
Wilson ı v. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2v.—Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales r v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. 1 v. — The 
$30,000 Bequest, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
Christian Science ı v. — Captain Storm- 
field’s Visit to Heaven & Is Shakespeare 
Dead? 1 v. 


“Two Cosmos, the.” xv. 


Vachell, Horace Annesley, 
The Face of Clay x v. — Her Son ry, — 
The Hill ı v. — The Waters of Jordan ı v. 
— An Impending Swordıv.— The Paladin 
1 v. — John Verney r v. — Blinds Down 
x v: — Bunch Grass ı v. — The Procession 
of Life 1 v. — Loot ı v. — Quinneys’ ı v. 
— Change Partners ı v. — The Yardrv. 
— Quinney’s Adventures 1 v. —Watling’s 
for Worth x v. — A Woman in Exile rv. 


“Venus and Cupid.” xv. 


“Vara,” Author of. 


Vera 1 v. — The Hötel du Petit St. 
Jean 1 v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v.—Ninette r v. 


Victoria R. I. 3 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to 1861 1 v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 1 v. 


“Virginia.” xv. 
Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred, 
With Zola in England ı v. 


Walford, L. B. > 
Mr. Smith 2v. — Pauline 2v. — Cousins 


2 v.— Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget x v. 


-of Ghosts 1 v. — Chick x v, — 


The’ Book’ RL Power ım.— 


aptains of 
Souls ı v. — The Missing Million 1 v. — 
The Face in the Night ı v. — The Door 
with Seven Locks 1 v. — The Avenger 1 y. 
Wallace, Lew. (Am.), + 1905. 
Ben-Hur 2 v. 
Walpole. Hugh. 
Jeremy and Hamlet ıv.— The Old Ladies 
ıv.— Portrait of a Man with Red Hair ıv. 
Warburton, Eliot, #1852. Darien 2 v, 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 


“Robert Elsmere 3 v. — David Grieve 


v. — MissBretherton 1 v. — Marcella 3 v. 

jessie Costrell rv. — Sir George Tressady 
2 v. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose’s Daughter 2v. 
— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
Fenwick’s Career 2 v.— Diana Mallory 2v. 
— Daphne; or, “Marriage à la Mode’ rv. 
— Canadian Born 1 v. — The Case of 


‘Richard Meynell 2 v. — The Mating of 
"Lydia 2 v. — The Coryston Family ı v. 


Warner, Susan: vide Wetherell. 
Warren, Samuel, + 1877. 
Diary of a late Physician 2v. — Ten 
Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Then 
1 v. — The Lily and the Bee rv. 
- “Waterdale Neighbours, the,” Author 
of: vide Justin McCarthy. 
Watson, H. B. Marriott. 
The Excelsior 1 v. 
Watts-Dunton, Theodore, + 1914. 
Aylwin 2 v. 
Wells, H.@. _ 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. 1v. — The War 
ofthe Worlds x v.— “he Invisible Man ıv. | 


— The Time Machine, and The Island of |. 


Doctor Moreau ı v.— When the Sleeper 
Wakes 1 v. — TalesofSpaceand Time ı v. 


— The Plattner Story, and Others 1v. — | 
Love and Mr. Lewisham v.—The Wheels | 


of Chance ı v.— Anticipations 1 v, —The 
First Men in the Moon 1 v.— The Sea Lady 
tv.—Mankind in the Making 2 v.—Twelve 
Stories and a Dream 1 v. — The Food of 
the Gods 1 v. — A Modern Utopia ıv. — 
Kipps2 v.—In the Days of the Comet ı v.— 
The Future in America 1 v. — New Worlds | 
for Old 1 v. — The War in the Air r v. — 
Tono-Bungay 2 v. — First and Last Things | 
1 v.— The New Machiavelli 2 v. — Mar- 


riage 2 v. — The Passionate Friends 2-v. 
— An Englishman looks at the World rv. 
— The World Set Free 1 v. — A Short His- 
tory of the World (with twelve Maps) rv. 
— Men Like Gods 1 v.— The Dream tv. 
— Bealby ı v. — The Secret Places of 
the Heart ı v. — The Country of the 


‘Other S Stories, rv. — Christina ~ 


e Valley Alberta’s Father ıv.—The er ti : 
rv. 
” Westbury, Hugh. Acte2v. 


Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan Warner) 
(Am.), ‘+ 1885. 
The wide, wide World 1 v. — Queechy 
2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2v. — The Old Helmet 2v. 
Weyman, Stanley J, 
The House of the Wolf 1 v. — The S 
of Francis Cludde 2 v: — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black rv. — 
Under the Red Robe x v. — From the 
Memoirs of a Minister of France ı v. — 
The Red Cockade 2 v. — Shrewsbury 2 v. 
— Sophia 2 v. — In Kings’ Byways I v. — 
The Long Night 2 v. — The Abbess of 
Vlaye 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Isid up ia 
Lavender ı v. 
Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. — The Mother" s 
Recompense ı v. 
‘Whim, a.” xv. 
Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 
White, Percy. 


Mr. Bailey-Martin ıv.-The West End zv. ~ 


— The New Christians 1 v.— Park Lane2v. 
— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v.— 
A Millionaire’s Daughter 1 v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — The System 2 v.— 
The Patient Man 1 v.— Mr. John Strood 
1v.—The Eight Guests 2 v.— Mr. Strudge 
ıv. — Love and the Poor Suitor ı v. — 
The House of Intrigue rv. — Love and the 
Wise Men ıv.— An Averted Marriage 1 v. 
— The Lost Halo ı v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidaysi in Tyrol ı v. 

‘Whiteing, Richard. 
The Islan d; or, An AIA of a Per- 
son of Quality tv. — The Life of Paris ı v. 
The Yellow Van 1 v. — Ring in the New 
rv. — All Moonshine ı v. — Little People 
Iv. 


Whitman, Sidney. 


| Imperial Germany ı v.— The Realm ofthe’ 


Habsburgs 1 v. — Teuton Studies ı v. — 
Reminiscences of the King of Roumania 
1v. — Conversations with Prince Bismarck 
1 v. — Life of the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 
— German Memories ı v. 
“Who Breaks—Pays,” Author of: vide 
Mrs, Jenkin, 


Whyte Melville, George J.: vie Melville. 


Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Timo! nd > "Quest! A Cathedral Court 


vie 


becca 1 v. — The Old Peabody Pew, and 
Susanna and Sue 1 v. — Mother Carey 1 v. 
Wiggin, K. D., M. & J. Findlater, & Allan 
cAulay. 
The Affair at the Inn 1 v. — Robinetta r v. 
Wilde, Oscar, t 1900. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 1 v. — De Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
xv. — A House of Pomegranates 1 v. — 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime, and Other 
Prose Pieces 1 v.— Lady Windermere’s Fan 
ıv.— An Ideal Husband 1 v.— Salome r v. 
— The Happy Prince, and Other Tales 1 v. 
— A Woman of No Importance 1 v, — The 
Importance of Being Earnest 1 y. — Poems 
Iv. 
Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). 
Pembroke 1 v.— Madelon ı v. — Jerome 
2 v. — Silence, and other Stories x v. 
Williamson, C. N. & A. M. 
The Lightning Conductor ıv.—LadyBetty 
across the Water ı v.—The Motor Maid ı v. 
— Lord Loveland discovers America 1 v. 
— The Golden Silence 2 v. — The Guests 
of Hercules 2v. — The Heather Moon 2 v. 
— Set in Silver 2 v. — The Love Pirate 2 v. 
— It Happened in Egypt 2 v. —The Wed- 


ding me 1v. — The Lion’s Mouse ı v. — 
y fı 


The Lady from the Air ı v. 
Williamson, Allce M. Cancelled Love ı v. 
— Told at Monte Carlo 1 v. 
Wills, C. J.: vzde F.C, Philips, 
Wodehouse, P. G., 
Ukridge 1v. — Bill the Conqueror 1 v. — 
Carry on, Jeeves! rv. — Sam the Sudden 
1 v. — Love among the Chickens 1 v. — 
The Heart of a Goof r v. — Psmith, Jour- 
nalist ı v. — Leave it to Psmith 1 v. 
Wood, C.: vide “Buried Alone.” 
Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard ı v. 
ne Mrs. Henry (Johnny Ludlow), 
t 1887. 
East Cats 3v. — The Channings2v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles 2 v, — 
Verner’s Pride 3 v.— The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 v. —Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — Oswald 
Cray 2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. 
Martin’s Eve 2v. — Lady Adelaide’s Oath 
2v. — À Life’sSecretr v.— Roland Yorke 


2 v. — George Canterbury’s Will 2 v. — f 


Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 2 v. — 
The Nightat Offord; Martyn Ware’s 
Temptation; The Night- Walk over the 
Mill Stream 1 v, — Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — 
Told in the Twilight 2 v. — Adam Grainger 
Iv. — a av. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. 


— Court Netherleigh 2v. — (The following 
by Johnny Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 
Other Tales r v.—ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales ı v. — Anne, and Other Talesı v. — 
The Mystery of Jess Page, etc. 1v.— 
Helen Whitney’s Weddings etc, rv.—The 
Story of Dorothy Grape, etc. rv. (Vide 
P- 29.) 
Woodroffe, Daniel. 
TangledTrinities ıv.-The Beauty-Shop rv. 
Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy ı v. — The Vaga- 
bonds ı v. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Invader ı v. 


Wordsworth, William, + 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 


Wraxall, Lascelles, ¢ 1865. 
Wid Oaa T PRT 


Yates, Edmund, + 1894. 
Land at Last 2 v. — The Forlorn Hope 2v. 
— Black Sheep 2 v. — The Rock Ahead 
2 v. — Wreckedin Port 2 v. — Dr. Wain- 
wright’s Patient 2 v. — Nobody’s Fortuno 
2v. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 v. — The Impending Sword 2 v. — 
Two, by Tricks 1 v. — A Silent Witness 
2 v. — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 


Yeats: vide Levett-Yeats. 


Yeats, W. B. 
A Selection from the Poetry of, ı v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., + x90r. 
The Heir of Redclyfte 2 v. — Heartsease 
2v. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2v. — The Trial 
2v. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2v.— The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest 2 v. 
— The Danvers Papers; The Prince and 
the Page ı v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
zv. — Thetwo Guardians 1v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 
— Lady Hester 1 v.— My Young Alcides 
2v.— Womankind 2 v. — Love and Life 


x v. — Unknown to History 2 v. — Stray 


Pearls (with Portrait) 2v.—The Armourer’s 
Prentices 2 v. — Nuttie’s Father 2 v. — 
Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — A Re- 
puted Changeling 2 v. — Two Penniless 
Princesses 1 v. — That Stick 1 v. — Grisly 
Grisell 1 v. — The Long Vacation 2 v. — 
Modern Broods 1 v. (Vide p. 29.) 

“Young Mistley,” Author of: víde Henry 

Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, I, * 1864, + 1926. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. — Ghetto 
Comedies 2 v. — Ghetto Tragedies 2 v. 

“ > 44 ` Bud 
The World and a Manz v. 


Si 


Bi 
a 


a 


ts 


bout:— I v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, + 1880: Min- 
istering Children ı v. 

Craik, Mrs, (Miss Mulock), ¢ 1887: Our 
Year ı v. — Three Tales for Boys 1 v. 
— Three Tales for Girls ı v. 

Craik, Georgiana M.: Cousin Trix, and her 

elcome Tales 1 v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, + 1849: Moral Tales 
1 v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 

Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia: The Pearl 
Fountain, and other Fairy-Tales 1 v. 
Lamb, Charles & Mary, + 1834 and 1847: 

Tales from Shakspeare 1 v. 

Marryat, Captain, + 1848: Masterman 

Ready 1 


v. 
Marshall, Mrs. Emma, + 1899: Rex and 
. Regina 1v. 


-30 Volumes. Published with Conti 
of English and American Authors. 
Barker, Lady (Lady Broome): Stories | Montgomery, Florence: The Town-Crier; 


Pe 


aes 
llection 


, any. - u 
4. TS Sane a 
al Copyright as the Co 

Vide page 2. 


to which is added: The Children with 
the Indian-Rubber Ball 1 v. 
“ Ruth and her Friends,” Author of: Ruth 
and her Friends. A Story for Girls ı v. 
Wood, Mrs. Henry, + 1887: William Allaır 
Iv. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., + 1901: Kenneth; or, 
the Rear-Guard of the Grand Army rv. 
— The Little Duke. Ben Sylvester's 
Word ıv. — The Stokesley Secret v r. 
— Countess Kate 1 v. — A Book of Gol- 
den Deeds 2 v.— Friarswood Post-Office 
ıv. — Henrietta’s Wish rv. — Kings ot 
England ı v. — The Lances of Lyn- 
wood; the Pigeon Pie ı v.— P’sand Q’s 
ıv.— Aunt Charlotte's Stories of Eng- 
lish History 1 v. — Bye-Words 1 v. — 
Lads and of Langley, etc. 1 v. 


Collection of German Authors. 


Br 51 Volumes. Translations from the German, published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may be imported into any country. 


Auerbach, Berthold: On the Heights 3 v. 
— Brigitta f v. — Spinoza 2 v. = 
Ebers,@.: An EgyptianPrincess 2v. - 
Er — Homo Sum 2 v. — The Sisters 
2 v. — Joshua 2 v, — Per Aspera 2 v. 
Fouqué, DelaMotte: Undine, Sintram rv. 
Freiligrath, Ferdinand, + 1876: Poems ı v. 
@örlach,W.: Prince Bismarck (w. Portr.) rv. 
Goethe, W. Va t1832: Faust 1 v. — Wil- 
helm Meister’s Apprenticeship 2v. 
Gutzkow, K.: Through Night to Light 1 v. 
Haokländer, F. W., t 1877: Behind the 
~~ Counter [Handel und Wandel] ı v. 


Kohn, Salomon: Gabriel ı v. 

Lessing, G. E., ¢ 1781: Nathan the Wise, 
and Emilia Galotti r v. 

Lewald, Fanny, ¢ 1889: Stella 2 v. 

Marlitt, E., t 1887: The Princess of the 
-Moor [das Haideprinzesschen] 2 v. 

Nathusius, Maria : Joachim v. Kamern, and 
Diary of a Pood Young rv. 

Reuter, er 11874: In the Year 13 1v. 
— An ol Story of my Farming Days 
(Ut mine Stromtid] 3 v. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean Paul), t 1825: 


Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 
Scheffel, Victor von: Ekkehard 2 v. 
Taylor, George: Klytia 2 v. 

Zsohokke, Heinrich: The Princess of Bruns- 

wick- Wolfenbüttel, etc. x v. 


~ Haw, Wilhelm, + 1827: Three Tales ı v. 
e „Paul: L’ Arrabiata x v. — The Dead 
6 r v. — Barbarossa 1 v. 
Hillern, W.v.: The Vulture Maiden [Geier- 
Wally) x v. — The Hour will come 2v. 


a 


_ Kellner, Dr. Leon, Die englische Literatur der neuesten Zeit. 
Er Von Dickens bis Shaw. Zweite, wesentlich veränderte Auflage der 
„Englischen Literatur im Zeitalter der Königin Viktoria”, gr. 8°, 

ay 1921. Gebunden in Leinen .4 9.— : ` 
_. Schücking, Levin L., Die Charakterproblemebei Shakespeare. 
TE gr. 8°. Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. 1927. Gebunden in Leinen 
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3 Students’ Series / Neue Folge 
Herausgegeben von DR. KARL WILDHAGEN i 
‘o. Professor der englischen Philologie an der Universität Kiel 


Bisher sind erschienen: 


1. John Galsworthy: Justice. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, bear- 
beitet von Studienrat Dr. A. Koch, Magdeburg . . . A 1.80 


2.H. G. Wells: A Short History of Modern Times. Being the Last 
Eleven Chapters of “A Short History of the World,” Mit Anmer- 
kungen und einigen bearbeitet von Oberstudienrat Dr.G. Schad, 


Höchst a, Main . . in SS Ook 80 
3. John Galsworthy: Strife. Mit t Anmerkungen, bearbeitet von mrss i 
rat Dr. Fr. Oeckel, Stettin . . . . ye: 1.50 


4. A Thomas Hardy Reader. Eine Auswahl aus Thomas Br Prosa 

und Dichtung, mit besonderer Genehmigung des Verfassers zusam- 
F mengestellt und herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Ph. Aronstein, Berlin, 
7 Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch. . . . . . . . 1,80 


5.H.G. Wells: The Dream. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, 
bearbeitet von Dr. H. T. Price, Lektor am Institut für Weltwirtschaft - 
und Seeverkehr an der Universität Kiel . . . . . . £61.80 — 


6. H. G. Wells: The Country of the Blind. Mit Anmerkungen und 
Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Studiendirektor Dr. Müller, Lage 
(Lappe) » ns er ER ER 


7.John Masefield: Kern the Fox. Mit Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von 
Dr. Albert Eichler, o. Professor an der Universität Graz. #4 2.— 


8. G. K. Chesterton: The Innocence of Father Brown. Mit Anmer- 
kungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Dr. H. T. Price, Lektor am ` 
Institut für Weltwirtschaft u. Seeverkehr an der Universität Kiel. . 1.80 


9. Arnold Bennett: Elsie and the Child. Mit Anmerkungen und 
Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Dr. Helmut Kißling, Leipzig. # 1.80 


10. Oscar Wilde: The Happy Prince and Other Tales. Mit Anmer- 
kungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. Alfred Hein- 
rich, Berlin-Tempelhof . . . . «eA 80 

. Hugh Walpole: Jeremy and Hamlet. Mit This und Wör- 
terbuch, bearbeitet von Dr. W. F. Schmidt, Studiendirektor ia 
Lemgo (Lippe). u. Sy a a eae 

12. H. A. Vachell: The Hill. Mit RER und Wörterbuch, be- 

arbeitet von Dr. Rasmussen, Studiendirektorin Eckernförde. „4 1.80 


13. John Galsworthy: Selected Tales. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörter- 
buch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr, Liening, Bocholt . .# 1.80 


Die Sammlung wird in regelmäßiger Folge fortgesetzt 
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$ Each number sold separately at the price of M —.60 
Measure for Measure. —2. The Comedy of Errors. — 3. Much Ado about Nothing. 
4. Love’s Labour’s lost. — 5. Midsummer-night’s Dream. —6. Merchant of Venice. 
©. —7. As you like it. — 8. Taming of the Shrew. —g. All’s well that ends well. — 
xo, Twelfth-night: or, What yon will. — 11. The Winter’s Tale. — 12. King John. — 
13. The Life and Death of King Richard II. — 14. First Part of King Henry IV. — 
ALS Second Part of King Henry IV. — 16. King Henry V. — 17. First Part of King 
Henry VI.— 18. Second Part of King Henry VI. — 19. Third Part of King Henry VI. 
> 2. —20. King Richard ITI.— 21. King Henry VIII.— 22. Troilus and Cressida.— 23. Titus 
_ Andronicus. — 24. Coriolanus. — 25. Romeo and Juliet. — 26. Timon of Athens. — 
27. Julius Cæsar. — 28. Macbeth. — 29. Hamlet. — 30. King Lear. — 31. Othello. — 
- . 32, Antony and Cleopatra. — 33. Cymbeline.— 34. Pericles, Prince of Tyre.— 35. The 
7 en: — 36. The two Gentlemen of Verona. — 37. Merry Wives of Windsor. 


~ Separate editions of “Sonnets” (æ -.60) and “Poems” | inelud. Sonnets) (4 1.-) 


Englische Bibliothek 


= 1.Band. Englisch-deutsches Shakespeare -Wörterbuch. Von Dr. 
LEON KELLNER, ehemals Professor a.d. Universität Czernowitz. Geb..48.— 
2. Band. Protestantismus und Literatur. Neue Wege zur engl. 
Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts. Von Dr. HERBERT SCHÖFFLER, 
| Professor a. d. Univ. Köln. Geheftet #4 4.— 
3. Band. Shakespeare der Mensch. Von HELENE RICHTER. Ge- 
heftet # 3:50 _ 
4. Band. Restoring Shakespeare. Von Dr. LEON KELLNER, ehe- 
mals Professor an der Universität Czernowitz. Geheftet .#4 6.—. Gebunden 
in Leinen .# 8.50 


= Beiträge zur englischen Philologie 

-~ Herausgeg. von Dr. Max Förster, Geh. Hofrat u. o. ö. Prof. a. d. Univ. München 

1. Heft. Studien zu Shelleys Lyrik von Dr. HERBERT HUSCHER. 
1919. .Geheftet # 4.— 

2. Heft. Thackeray als historischer Romanschriftsteller von 

Dr. GUDRUN VOGEL. 1920. Geheftet #4 3.— 

3. Heft. Die Hamletfrage. Von Dr. JOSEF WIHAN, Privatdozent in 

0 Prag. 1921. Geheftet .# 2.50 3 

4. Heft. Gotik und Ruine in der engl. Dichtung des 18. Jahrh. 
-von Dr. REINHARD HAFERKORN. 1924. Geheftet .# 3.— 

5. Heft. Die englischen Kalenderstabe v. Prof. Dr. E.SCHNIPPEL, 
Berlin. 1926. Geheftet # 5.— 

~ 6.Heft. The Court of Sapience. Spät-mittelenglisches allego- 

| risch-didaktisches Visionsgedicht. Kritische Textausgabe nebst 

sprachlich-metrischerEinleitung und ausführlichem Glossar von 

Dr. ROBERT SPINDLER. 1927. Geheftet .# 10.— 


RE ae el KI Be SBE aS EES. 
ce . Kölner Anglistische Arbeiten 
` Herausgeg. von Dr. Herbert Schöffler, o. 5. Professor an der Universität Köln 
1. Band. John Page’s Siege of Rouen v. Dr. HERBERT HUSCHER, 
> Privatdozent an der Universität Köln. 1926. Geheftet æ 10.— 
‚2. Band. Der steigende Ruhm Miltons. Von Dr. ALFRED GERTSCH. 
"1927. Geheftet 4 4.— 


AN RE Shakespeare’s Plays Sg 


BFH 7, 


Aes Tauchnitz | Dictionaries. = ER 
For sale and for use in all countries #3 
Crown 8vo 


English-German and German-English. (JAMES.) Fiftieth Edition. 


Bound in cloth 4 7.— 


English-French and French- English. (JAMES & MOLE.) Twenty-fourth 
Edition. Bound in cloth „#4 8.— 

English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Sixteenth 
Edition. Bound in cloth .4 6.— 

Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 
in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modern 
terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Bound in cloth. 

Vol. I. Frangais-Allemand-Anglais. th Edition. 
Vol. II. English-German- Frenks oth Edition. 


Vol. II]. Deutsch-Englisch- Französisch. oth Edition. 
Each volume is sold separately. Each part 4 10.— 


Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition) 
Bound in cloth 
These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date 
English-German and German-English. 7hirty-ninth Edition. 
Französ.-Deutsch u. Deutsch-Französ. Zinundswanzigste Aufl. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Zwölfte Auflage. 
English-French and French-English. Forty-second Edition.\M 4.— 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twenty-ninth Edition.| each 
English-Spanish andSpanish-English. 7hirty-seventh Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Twenty-first Edition. 
Espagnol-Frangais et Frangais-Espagnol. Neuvième Edition. 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. Erschienen 1922. PER 
Deutsch-Russisch u. Russisch-Deutsch. (KOIRANSKY.) Achte TR 
Auflage. 


IP, 


Imperial 4° 


Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (Rısurım. & BULLE.) xX 


2 Bände. Bd. I: 7. Auflage. Bd. II: 7. Auflage. In Leinen geb. 
je A 12.50 


Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (TOLHAUSEN.) 2 Bände 
Bd. I: 9. Auflage. Bd. II: 9. Auflage. In Leinen geb. je „#4 12.50 


mit Einleitungen, einem Abriß von Chaucers Versbau und ur 
und einem Worterverzeichnis, Herausgegeben von Max Kaluza, 


Professor an der Universitit alt 248 S. gr. 8% 2. um 
1927. Gebunden .# 2.50. 
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Love’ 
nor Glyn.. 1 vol.-4732. 

The famous novelist has never penned 
amore thrilling and passionate romance 
than this story of how Hubert Lord St, 
Austel married the beautiful daughter 
of a Jewish money-lender and a Roman 
princess, and afterwards, when both had 
suffered torments of jealousy and despair, 
won her abiding love. 


The Forsyte Saga. By JoHN 
GALSWORTHY. 3 V.- 4733-35. 


Contents: Vol 1.: The Man of Pro- 
py — er ra È Indian oe of 
a Forsyte; In Chancery. — Vol. 3.: 
Awakening; To Let. £ 

In Joseph Conrad’s essay on Jobn 
Galsworthy’s greatest work, the history of 
an English family of the upper middle- 

, we read : — “He points out to us 

this om de gegen ne ge as a unit 
© , as a reproduction of socie 
itself.” ... “Life as a whole has = 
come perceptible to them exclusively in 
terms of property.’’ 


Cuckoo. By DoucLas GOLD- 


RING. 1 vol.-47 36. 

Representatives of the Victorian and 
Post-war eras are contrasted in an ironic 
vein. Mr. Goldring is as entertaining as 
ken, in dealing with the love 


Eventually 

work by way of the Alps, 
ent of couples takes 
come about, and 


Rough Passages. By ALICE 


PERRIN. I vol.-4737- 
A collection of short stories, dealing 
with life in India, wbich not only showthe 
author’s well known thorough knowledge 
ofthistheme, butgive proof ofimaginative 
wers, likely to hold the interest of a 
go circle of readers. In “The Spell,” 
a love story of some length, the devotion 
of a Hindu servant to his master plays an 
important part. 


Latest Volumes — October 1926 
Continued from page 2 of cover 


Blindness. By Eli-|Spinster of this Parish. By 


W. B. MAXWELL. 1 vol.-4738. 


One of Mr. Maxwell’s most powerful 
achievements, showing bow an unconven- 
tional man snatches his life’s happiness 
from the midst of South Kensington draw- 
ing-rooms in defiance of law and custom. 
The breezy and genial personality of a 
great explorer, thrown into relief inst 
the equally interesting character of the 
woman who joins him in his life-work, 
makes the original solution of a difficult 
problem seem to be the only one possible. 


The Incredulity of Father 
Brown. By G. K. CHESTER- 
TON. I vol.-4739. 


G. K. Chesterton’s well known char- 
acter, whose earlier achievements are 
recorded in * The Innocence of Father 
Brown,” now uses his incredulity of cut 
and dried theories and superstitions to 
clear up the mysteries in eight stories of 
crime 


Love among the Chickens. 
By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 1 vol.- 


4740. 

In this most entertaining story we 
renew our acquaintance with the genial 
optimist ‘‘ Ukridge’’ whose 
as a chicken-farmer in Dorset serve asa 
background for his guest’s romance, Golf 
and swimming feats pag ap parts 
in gaining the good of an irascible 
father who is ‘‘touchy on Ireland”. 


The Heart of a Goof. By 
P.G.WODEHOUSE. I vol.-4741. 


In this volume of short stories, told by 
the “Oldest Member’’ of a Golf Club to 
other members, Mr. Wodehouse allows 
his delightful humour to play upon tbe 
game and its enthusiasts. unac- 
quainted with Golf will be much amused 
at the love affairs, while gaining no little 
knowledge of the charm of the links. 


Continued on page 4 of cover 
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The Marylebone 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


By laying full stress on the psycholo- 
gical interest Mr. Phillpotts has raised his 
thrilling tale far above the level of the 
average detective story. John Ringrose 
whose methods are known to readers of “A 
Voice from the Dark,” uses all his finesse 
and su s, ultimately , in solving tbe 
mystery ofa murder perpetrated in a barred 
and steel-bound room. 


The Secret That Was Kept. 
~ By ELIZABETH ROBINS. 1 vol.- 


4743. 

This finely conceived love story from 
tbe pen of a distioguished American 
novelist will ba welcomed by her many 
readers. The scene is laid on an estate in 
a Southern State, where a New»York 
beauty whose husband has absconded to 
Europe seeks refuge with a relative. On 
meeting the companion of her childhood a 
charming idyll ensues, resulting in a dra- 
matic climax before happiness is ensured. 


What Really Happened. 
By Mrs. BELLOC LonwDes. 


1 vol.-4744. 


The dramatic rendering of a cause 
célébre in the author’s best vein captures 
the reader’s interest from the start. A 
society woman, supposed on circumstantial 
evidence to have poisoned her husband, 
is tried for murder. A psychologically fine 
story within the story reveals the secret to 
the reader. 


The Avenger. By EDGAR 
WALLACE. I vol.-4745. 


“It is impossible not to be thrilled 
Edgar Wallace. Mr, Zee has, in =l 
exceptionable rg aip 
his readers on ten 
always clever; his resources r: 
tion unrivalled.” Daily Mail. 
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rner volume of those fine short sto- 
ries of life, activity and adventure in which 
the celebrated author excels above all. 
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Love in Greenwich Village. 
By Fioyp DELL. 1 vol.-4747. 


In the gay, magical Bohemia of New 
York, Floyd Dell shows a picturesque 
array of entertaining et esae Fantastic, 
human, wistful, ve and love in a 
series of romances egg AT vary in tone 
from impish humour to stern realism. 


Jill. By E.M. DELAFIELD. 1 vol.- 


4748. 

A story told with all Miss Delafield’s 
insight into psychology and character. She 
has taken a little group of very modern 
people and given us a glimpse of their life 
and thoughts. Her book gives a picture 
of after-the-war conditions which is as 
memorable as anything that this author 
has yet done. 


‘Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.’ 
By Anita Loos. 1 vol.-4749. 


“No book has ever made me laugh 
so much or so continuously,” 


Daily Sketch. 


fl 


** Sensation in novels,” 
Daily Mirror. 

. will probably sell by the million 

oa i ‘is altogether i men any book that 
we have ever seen... near to genius.” 
Daily Erophic. 


Debits and Credits. By Rud- 


yard Kiprinc. 1 vol.-4750. 


Contetits : The Enemies to Each Other. 
—Sea Constables: A Tale Er: -= ze 
the Interests of the Brethren 
United Idolatorn. — The Wish Be _ 


— The Bull 

i 1 Propa 
an. | Fails iy On the Gater A Tale of 716. — 
The The Gardener. 
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